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PLYMOUTH HARBOR AND BREAKWATER. 


EDITORIAL. 


| the fine view of this celebrated seaport of 
England and its almost equally-celebrated 
breakwater, we are indebted to a valued friend 
now making a temporary residence there. The 
letter of our friend is more lifelike, and will 
give a better idea of the place, its scenery and 


history, than any thing we could produce. We, 
therefore, lay it under contribution: 

We have been here about five weeks. I have 
taken a house for a year by way of trial. So far 


we like this town and the neighborhood very well 
indeed. Plymouth, together with Stonehouse and 
Davenport, two towns adjoining and connected 
by streets, constitute one rather large town of 
over 100,000 inhabitants. There are many forts 
and barracks and crowds of soldiers here. It is 
also one of the principal naval stations of the 
Kingdom, having many large men-of-war and 
gun-boats in the harbor, and the docks and ship- 
yards are on a magnificent scale, near a thousand 
men being employed in them in the construction 
of all kinds of navy works. Plymouth Sound is 
a noble arm of the British Channel, and at the 
head, where the town stands, is a fine elevated, 
open space of many acres, between the water and 
the town, which is used as a promenade and 
place of general recreation for the inhabitants. 
The Marine band performs here several times a 
week, and other bands belonging to the different 
regiments perform in other spaces of the same 
kind at Stonehouse and Davenport. “The Hoe” 
is the name given to the promenade ground at 
Plymouth. 

About three miles off there has been con- 
structed a breakwater for the protection of the 
shipping. This structure is a mile long, and ef- 
fectually keeps out the fearful rush of the tide, 
which rises more than twelve feet, and formerly 


did immense damage to merchant ships, ete. It | 
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contains more than 4,000,000 tuns of stone, be- 
sides two and a half millions of feet of granite, 
etc., for fencing and facing, etc., the cost being 
seven and a half millions of dollars. At one 
end is a handsome light-house. Menie and I 
took a boat and went to the breakwater and up 
to the top of the light-house a few days ago. 
The view is most charming all around. About 
fourteen miles from this is the Eddystone light- 
house in the Channel, ninety-four feet high, up 
which the waves roll, and sometimes ascend to 
twice its hight, and then break over it in a tre- 
mendous cataract of spray and foam. 

Mount Edgecumbe is the seat of Lord Mount 
Edgecumbe, and is separated from Plymouth and 
from the “Hoe” by a bay running between the 
town and the Mount, to the left of the engraving. 
The park belonging to the Earl is extensive and 
very beautiful—open to the public on Mondays, 
accessible from Plymouth and Stonehouse by a 
ferry. It is a favorite resort of parties of pleas- 
ure, and affords most charming views of the 
sound and the adjoining country. In the old 
records the Hoe is termed the “Haw.” I con- 
jecture that formerly the ground thereabouts was . 
covered with the bush called “haw,” which may 
have given rise to the name. The first stone of 
the breakwater was laid on the Prince Regent's 
birthday—afterward George I1V—August 12, 1812. 
Between the end of it and the shore on the east 
side is a passage for ships of about a mile in 
width; at the western end another about a mile 
and a half in width. 

The mackerel and pilchard fisheries here are 
of great importance. Often as many as half a 
million mackerel are brought into port in one 
day, selling for $10,000 at wholesale prices. 
Sometimes five hundred tuns are sent off to dif- 
ferent markets in a day. Some of the pilchard 
shoals cover a surface of six or seven square miles, 
extending two hundred feet in depth. A thou- 
sand hogsheads have been captured in one shoal, 
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This is a lively, clean town, and the climate 
of this part of England is said to resemble that 
of the South of France. The air is very salu- 
brious and exhilarating, and the market well 
supplied with almost every good thing, though 
we miss the water-melons, and pine-apples, and 
pumpkins, and other fruits of America. Toma- 
toes are not much used, and are high in price. 
Indian corn is not known in the market; peaches 
are scarce, but apples, pears, plums, grapes, and 
all common vegetables except beets, are plentiful. 

The town is interesting, especially to Ameri- 
cans, from its having been the port from which 
the Pilgrim Fathers sailed. I have walked 
through the older streets near the landing places 
from the sea, and have thought, Perhaps the Pil- 
grims have been here, perhaps they stopped at 
these old public houses while detained in the 
town, or may have had friends who occupied 
these quaint old buildings, and who gladly enter- 
tained them as Christian brethren and sisters— 
who sympathized with them in their great under- 
taking and wished they could accompany them 
to the new world. 

By the Saxons Plymouth was called “Tameor- 
worth”—“Tamer” being the name of one of the 
streams on which the town stands, and dividing 
Devonshire from Cornwall. This stream unites 
with the “ Plym,” on which last-named river there 
is a very ancient borough called “Plympton” — 
five miles from Plymouth—now a mere village. 
On one of the hills, once included in the town, 
are the ruins of a castle, supposed to have been 
erected in William the Norman’s time. Plym- 
outh, being close upon the sound, has drawn 
away all the business from the older boro, and 
left it a wreck in the midst of an exceedingly- 
beautiful surrounding country. Previous to the 
year 1439 the government of the town of Plym- 
outh was in the hands of the prior and convent 
of Plympton. 

Several historical events of importance in their 
day occurred here between 1416 and Henry the 
Eighth’s day. A notice of Plymouth by Leland, 
in the reign of Henry VIII, is as follows: “The 
mouth of the gulph where the shippers of Plym- 
outhe lyith is waullid on eche side, and chained 
over in tyme of necessitie; on the south-west 
side of the mouth is a block-house, and on a 
rocky hill hard by it is a stronge castle quadrate, 
having on each corner a great round tower. It 
seemeth to be no very old peace of worke.” 

Sir Francis Drake was a native of the neigh- 
boring town of Tavistock. On his return from 
the South Seas in 1580 it is said he brought 
home with him “great store in gold and silver in 
blocks.” In 1582 he was mayor of Plymouth, 
and to him the town is indebted for the “grand 


enterprise of conveying fresh water into the town; 
the ‘leat’ and reservoirs having been constructed 
by him.” The “leat” is a water-way conveying 
excellent soft water from Dartmoor, ten or twelve 
miles off, to the town. 

In the Plymouth Guide it is stated that “in 
1583 the King of Portugal was at Plymouth, and 
in the same year Sir Walter Raleigh is said to 
have sailed from this port, and three years later 
Drake sailed with twelve merchant ships and 
several barks and pinnaces to cruise against the 
Spaniards, and returned after destroying several 
of their vessels. On the occasion of the threat- 
ened Spanish Armada, in 1588, the Queen’s fleet 
of about one hundred and twenty sail assembled 
at Plymouth, under the command of Lord How- 
ard, of Effingham, Sir Francis Drake, and Sir 
John Hawkins, and sailed to meet the ‘invinci- 
ble Armada,’ which was soon seen from the Hoe 
on its way up the Channel, and where by the 
bravery and energy of Drake and his compan- 
ions it was shortly aflerward completely routed 
and defeated, although it is said that so certain 
of success was the Spanish admiral, that he had 
already decided upon making Mount Edgecumbe 
his home.” 

It is said that in 1600 twenty-two chests of 
Pope’s bulls and pardons were burnt in the 
market-place. In 1625 King Charles I, with his 
queen and court, remained several days at Plym- 
outh for the purpose of dispatching the royal 
fleet. In 1634 a regular post, being a running 
foot post, was first established between Plymouth 
and London. In 1768 Captain Cook sailed from 
Plymouth in the Endeavor, in 1772 in com- 
mand of the Resolute and Adventure, and again 
in 1776. In 1786 and the following year Prince 
William Henry, afterward William IV, embarked 
and landed here on his way to and from America. 
In 1789 King George III, Queen Charlotte, and 
the Princesses were here. They visited the dock- 
yard, “the handsome cutter of Lords Chester- 
field, Howe, and Chatham, rowed by six fine ~ 
young women and steered by a seventh, all hab- 
ited in loose, white gowns, with nankeen safe- 
guards and black bonnets, each wearing a sash 
across her shoulders of royal purple, with ‘Long 
live their Majesties,’ in gold, accompanying the 
royal barge.” ‘In 1815 the Emperor Napoleon 
arrived at Plymouth in the Bellerophon, and lay 
in the sound for eight days awaiting that bitter 
and unexpected sentence of banishment and life- 
long imprisonment which was the fate of this 
great general, and during which time the town 
was thronged with thousands of visitors.” In 
1849 the South Devon railway was opened from 
Exeter. In 1852 the town was visited by Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert. 
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We expect to remain here till September, 1860, 
and! perhaps longer. Can you not, with Mrs. 


Clark, come and see us? 


you could easily go from this place to London 
by boat or by rails when you wish to change your 
quarters, or to travel through the country. 

Our esteemed brother will pardon the free use 
we have made of his letter. It inclosed at once 
a picture for an engraving and material for its 
accompaniment. We have given our readers 
the benefit of both. We should enjoy richly the 
visit proposed, and know full well the hospitality, 
as well as the literary and social aid that would 
be lavished upon us. But we see little prospect 
of release from the stern duties of life to enable 
us to enjoy so great a luxury. 


_——~°oo——_—_ 


JOHN SUMMERFIELD. 


EDITORIAL. 


GENUINE orator—one whose soul is gifted 
with the eloquence of thought and whose 
| lips are inspired with the eloquence of expres- 
| sion—rarely appears upon the stage of action. 
| Indeed, a few only of such stand upon record in 
| all the world’s history. 


The honey of Hymettus 

is tasted by few. But the tongue it has sweet- 
| ened speaks to be heard—speaks to touch the 
| heart, to inform the intellect, to move the will. 
The trees of the forest do not more naturally 
| bend before the sweep of the mighty gale than 
men before the power of true eloquence. In 
| this royal band—‘“the elect immortal’”—Sum- 
| merfield occupies an unquestioned place. The 
memory of this wonderfully-gifted man, like some 
blessed fragrance wafted from the better land 
and carrying the thoughts thither, yet lingers 
among us with a freshness rendered only more 
sacred by the lapse of years. 

He was born in Preston, Lancashire, England, 
1798. His early advantages were limited. His 
oratory was the product of native genius, warmed 
and toned by divine grace, and not the result of 
the culture of the schools. At the age of twenty 
he preached his first sermon in the city of Dub- 
lin. Six years later his work was done; the 
servant had been released from his labor and en- 
tered upon his reward. In that brief period he 
had won a deathless fame on earth, for his purity, 
simplicity, and eloquence. 

After having been licensed to preach, April 23, 
1818, he soon began to be recognized as a man 
of unwonted power, and crowds waited upon his 
ministry. During the year he preached in Dub- 
lin, and Cork, and the neighboring cities—often 


preaching seven times a week. Often he became 


Be assured that we | 
shall be mrch pleased to have you with us; and | 
constitution was so shaken by these labors that 





so absorbed in his subject, and so forgetful of 
time, that he spoke two and even three hours, 
and then sat down amid the groans and tears of 
the awakened and penitent. His naturally frail 


the conference of 1819 thought it best for him to 
fill a vacancy in Dublin instead of attempting 
the regular pastoral work. He still abounded in 
labors, and his reputation continued to spread 
still wider both in Ireland and England. 

Following the fortunes, or, perhaps we should 
say, the misfortunes of his father, and what he 
seemed to regard as the leadings of Providence, 
he set sail for America, December 12, 1820, and 
on the 17th of the following March landed in the 
city of New York. 

Though broken down in health, he immediately 
commenced his ministerial labors. On the 10th 
of May, at the fifth anniversary of the American 
Bible Society, he was one of the speakers, and 
delivered an address of such wonderful pathos 
and power that he at once became recognized as 
a true orator. At the ensuing session of the 
New York conference he was admitted into the 
traveling ministry and stationed in the city of 
New York. His popularity soon became great 
beyond all precedent. People of all denomina- 
tions crowded to hear him. Long before the 
hour of service arrived multitudes would throng 
the streets and crowd around waiting the opening 
of the doors of the church. Often the churches 
were so densely packed that the speaker was 
compelled to find entrance to the pulpit through 
the windows. 

The student of oratory would like to know 
something of the manner and habit of Summer- 
field) The poet, James Montgomery, who was a 
personal friend and admirer, thus speaks of him: 
“He came to the pulpit with the whole scheme 
of the discourse clearly and succinctly marked 
out in his mind. Then he was indeed ‘in the 
spirit’—warmed, exalted, and inspired with the 
divinity of his theme, the chain of premeditated 
ideas, link by link, in seemingly extemporaneous 
succession, would be developed, while every 
thought, emotion, and appeal would body itself 
forth in the most vivid and appropriate language. 
Then truly would his bow abide in strength, and 
every shaft which he sent from the string, like 
the arrow of Acestes of old, would take fire in 
its flight, shine through the clouds, and vanish 
in the immensity of heaven.” 

We can not forbear another extract from the 
same pen. After speaking of the difference be- 
tween the effect of Summerfield’s productions as 
heourd and read, he adds: “In fact, every attempt 
to present on paper the splendid effects of im- 
passioned eloquence, is like gathering up dew- 
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drops which appear jewels and pearls on the 
grass, but run to water in the hand; the essence 
and the elements remain, but the grace, the 
sparkle, and the form are gone. But Summer- 
field’s memory needs no monument of his handi- 
work to endear and perpetuate it; nor is it any 
derogation from his talents, to say that he has 
left no posthumous proofs of his power to divide 
with his Maker the glory of what God was pleased 
to do by him, in the faithful exercise of them. 
Brief indeed was his career, but brilliant and 
triumphant. Like one of the racers in the an- 
cient game, wherein he who ran with the greatest 
speed, carrying a blazing torch unextinguished 
to the goal, was crowned as victor—he so ran 
that he soon obtained the prize; and his light, 
not extinct even in death, shall be a guide, a 
comfort, and an example to thousands, who never 
witnessed its living coruscations.” 

Early in the spring of 1822 Mr. Summerfield 
visited Baltimore and Philadelphia, and preached 
to immense concourses of people. We may get 
a further idea of the elements of his oratory from 
a notice of one of the sermons delivered while 
on this tour. Says the writer: “The discourses 
of this wonderful man are not formed upon the 
model of orators, ancient or modern. They are 
not made up according to the prescriptions of 
rhetoricians of great or lesser name; they owe 
nothing to the magnificence of words, or the 
stadied graces of manner; but they are deeply 
imbued with the living spirit of thought, and are 
dependent for their influence alone upon the om- 
nipotence of trath and the irresistible energy of 
genius. His gestures are without affectation— 
few, but fearless and appropriate. His words 
spring free and spontaneous from his thoughts, 
and these gush on’ with one continued flow from 
the deep and unfailing fountain of a spirit, whose 
source is in nature and in God.” 

At the session of the New York conference in 
1822 Summertield was ordained deacon and re- 
tarned tothe city. But his health was too broken 
for effective work. For a long time he hovered 
on, the verge of the grave in Philadelphia. Bish- 
ops M’Kendree and George, in the fall of that 
year, gave him permission to visit the West India 
Islands, hoping that his health might be im- 





proved by the change. His purpose, however, 
was so far changed that he sailed for the south | 
of France. His health was not materially im- | 
proved by his sojourn of one or two years in Eu- | 
rope. In fact, his physical force was exhausted 
and broken forever. In 1824 he appears upon’; 
the Minutes as a missionary to labor within the 
bounds of the Baltimore conference, and the 
next year was appointed to the city of Baltimore. 
In March of this year he returned to the city | 


of New York, and here ended his earthly career, 
June 13, 1825. ‘Thus passed away one of the 
great lights of the Christian Church. 

It is now almost thirty-five years since his de- 
parture. Most of those who knew him, who 
waited upon his ministry, were witnesses of his 
living, breathing, inspiring eloquence, have passed 
away. A new generation has sprung up in the 
Church, to whom his form and appearance are 
unknown. To call back his precious memory, to 
contribute something toward the enkindling of 
the same seraphic spirit in the hearts of the 
gifted and the young, we have caused his portrait 
to adorn our pages, and gathered a few memori- 
als of his life and eloquence. 


——¢e—__ 


MADELIN. 


BY MRS. 8. TAYLOR GRISWOLD. 


In a lowly cabin 
Of the woodland wild, 
Erst a little maiden 
Ope’d her eyes and smiled; 
And the dying mother 
Clasped her fingers thin, 
Praying Heaven’s blessing 
On her Madelin. 


O’er the mother’s slumbers 
Many springs had smiled; 
Tost the golden tresses 
Of her fairy child; 
Like a very snow-flake 
In a world of sin, 
Bloomed the forest maiden, 
Sunny Madelin. 


Through the crashing wildwood, 
When the whirlwind broke, 
Fell the stalwart woodsman 
’Neath the threshold oak; 
From the rustic cabin 
To the great world’s din, 
In her sylvan beauty, 
Went sweet Madelin. 


There a vision blest her— 
Woman’s dream of life— 
One, o’er all beloved, 
She, his gentle wife; 
Vows, how lightly spoken, 
Thrill her heart and win; 
Vows, how lightly broken— 
Trusting Madelin. 
C3 # * 


= * 


In the land of shadows, 
Where the dreamless rest; 
Where sweet Auburn seemeth 
Araby the biest; 

Where the gentle night-birds 
Saddest lays begin, 

In her blighted beauty 
Gleepeth Madelin. 
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A REVOLUTIONARY RELIC—THE BEEKMAN 
HOUSE. 


BY REV. W. P. STRICKLAND, D. D. 


N the north side of Fiftieth-street, near the 
First Avenue, on an eminence, from which 
there is a fine view of East river and Blackwell's 
Island, with its large public edifices, stands an 
old mansion, which from its historic associations, 
reaching back a hundred years, and embracing 
the dark and stormy period of the Revolution, is 
looked upon with an interest bordering upon the 
romantic. 


its walls than have transpired within the walls 
of the Beekman House. 

More than one hundred years ago its original 
proprietor, Mr. James Beekman, a merchant, and 
a stanch republican of the old school, then resid- 
ing in Hanover Square, now Pearl-street, pur- 
chased a small farm, which he called Mount 
Pleasant, with a view of erecting thereon a suit- 
able residence as a summer resort. In due time 
a neat edifice was erected, the grounds laid off, 
the garden planted, and all the other necessary 
appointments made to render it a desirable abode 
during the heats of summer. Successive addi- 
tions and improvements were made to the house 
from time to time. A large conservatory was 
erected in the midst of a garden laid out with 
the greatest taste, and ornamented with every 
variety of trees, plants, and flowers. The whole 
was traversed by beautifully-graveled walks, 
traces of which remain to the present day. It 
was only till recently a traditional story that such 
a garden existed. So much had been said of its 
walks and its bowers that it was looked upon in 
the same fabulous light as the garden of the 
Hesperides. The present proprietor, Mr. S. W. 
Dunscomb, who, with great taste, has repaired the 
old mansion, rearranged the grounds, and graded 
and Macadamized that portion lying west of the 
house, finding it necessary to transfer to this 
place the sod from the site of the old garden, 
brought to light what had so long ‘been hidden, 
and the clear white-pebb!ed walks were exposed 
to view, showing all their graceful curves and 
windings. The green-house, sonfe portion of the 
walls of which remains, contained the rarest ex- 
otics, and Was a place of fashionable resort for 
the aristocracy of that day. Nothing is left to 
proclaim its ancient glory but some lime and 
lemon trees, which are in possession of a florist 
at Astoria. The old Stuyvesant pear-tree, which 
stands at the corner of Thirteenth-street and 
Third Avenue, is a cotemporary with these 


No feudal castle, in the most stirring | 
and eventful times of English history, had more | 
important or exciting scenes transacted within. 





Here Washington and his staff, with distin- 
guished officers of the American army, such as 
Lafayette and others, were often hospitably en- 
tertained. Here were held councils of war, and 
here plans were devised of resistance to the en- 
croachments of the British army then in the oc- 
cupancy of Long and Staten Islands. It was 
doubtless in the spacious drawing-room of this 
venerable mansion that Washington and his 
council, on the 7th of September, 1776, determ- 
ined on retaining the city, notwithstanding the 
threatening aspect on the border; and it was 
here that on the 12th, five days after this determ- 
ination, this council revoked that order, and re- 
solved on evacuation. Consequent upon this 
action, the main body of the army removed to 
Mount Washington and King’s Bridge, and Wash- 
ington took up his headquarters at the deserted 
mansion of Colonel Roger Morris, a loyalist who 
had fled to the Highlands. 

This is an elegant mansion, and remains unal- 
tered to the present day. It stands upon the 
high rocky bluff of the Harlem river, a short dis- 
tance below the High Bridge, and commands one 
of the most beautiful and picturesque views of 
any position on the island. Like the Beekman 
House it has a history, and many wonderful 
things, if tradition is to be relied upon, have 
transpired beneath its roof. Its present owner is 
the widow of the celebrated Aaron Burr, better 
known, however, as Madame Jumel, the name of 
her former husband. Unlike the Beekman 
House, however, though connected as it is with 
the struggles, trials, and triumphs of the Revolu- 
tion, and which should thereby be accessible to 
an appreciating public, we are told that it is shut 
out, not only from the citizens of New York, but 
all the rest of mankind. It belonged to a loyal- 
ist, the rival of Washington; and it has fallen 
into legitimate hands. 

It was not long till Howe crossed over from 
Brooklyn and invaded the city, and Washington, 
hearing the cannonading from the Morris mansion, 
could not be restrained from leaping into his 
saddle and hurrying to the scene of action. He 
found the rear-guard, under Brigadiers Parsons 
and Fellows, flying from the enemy at Kip’s Bay, 
where they had landed, at the foot of Twenty- 
Third-street. He tried in vain to rally them, and, 
despairing, threw his chapeau on the ground, 
and drawing his sword, spurred toward the ene- 
my. One of his aids seeing his imminent dan- 
ger, caught the reins of his horse and saved his 
life. The Americans then retreated to the mid- 
dle of the island, and encamped upon the Inele- 
berg, an eminence between the present Fifth and 
Sixth Avenues and Thirty-Fifth and Thirty-Eighth 
streets. From thence they marched to Fort 
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Washington, about ten miles from the present 
City Hall. Washington sent orders to Putnam, 
who was in another part of the city, to evacuate 
immediately. 


went to the house of Robert Murray, at Murray 
Hill, now near the site of Dr. Spring’s new 
church, for the purpose of refreshment and rest. 
Mrs. Mrrray was an incorruptible Whig, and she 
hit upon the expedient of furnishing, with all the 


blandness and fascination of a lady of refine- | 
| crossed the Sound to Oyster Bay, and made his 


ment, her guests with a good supply of cake and 


wine, by which she detained them for several | 
| While there he made sketches and notes. 


hours, thus giving abundant time for Putnam 
with his men to leave the city, which they did by 


the Bloomingdale road, and escaped to the Har- | : 
| broad-brimmed hat. Thus disguised, he was en- 


lem hights. 


Mr. Beekman had gathered together his mov- | 
able property and departed, with his wife and | 
nine children, up the Hudson to Esopus, now | 
Before leaving, however, he deposited | 


Kingston. 
all the crockery which he had, consisting of full 
sets of China and many curious articles in Dres- 
den ware, in the earth beneath the floor of the 
coach-house. In a closet of one of the upper 
rooms of the mansion, he deposited some choice 
wines and grapes, and papered it over so as to 
conceal it. Howe and his officers made their 
headquarters at the Beekman House, and as the 
old gardener, John Hanna, was left to take care 
of the property, he was particularly faithful in 
not letting the Britishers know where the treas- 
ures were concealed, though often importuned so 
to do. The treasuries of the Beekman House 
were as perfectly hidden as were the treasures of 
Captain Kidd at “ Hell Gate.” The British soldiers 
pierced the ground all over the garden with iron 
rods, for the purpose of finding them, but had 
their labor for their pains. They remained safe 
till the family returned, and the rich vases were 


unearthed, while the wine had grown better by | 


age, and the grapes had turned into raisins. 
The residence of Mr. Beekman, in Hanover 


Square, being spacious and eligible, was also | 


selected as quarters for the British officers; and 


here Admiral Digby:and Prince William Henry, | 


then a midshipman, aid afterward King of Eng- 
land, took up their abode. 

Washington called a council at Morris man- 
sion for the purpose of arranging plans for fu- 
ture action. Among other things it was deemed 
proper to send a spy into the enemy’s camp, pro- 
vided the proper person could be found. The 
whole matter was intrusted to Colonel Knowlton, 
who commanded a regiment, denominated the 
“ Congress's Own.” He communicated the mat- 


ter to the choice spirits of his regiment, but a | 
great hesitation was manifested on account of the | 


hazardous nature of the enterprise. 
| Captain Hale, a gallant officer and graduate of 


Howe, with Clinton and Tryon, | 
finding that they had made a successful entry, | 








At length 


Yale College, volunteered for the service. His 
friends tried to dissuade him, but he resolutely 
resisted all, and said if his country needed his 
services they should have them. Having made 
all the preparations necessary, he repaired to 
headquarters, and received from Washington his 
instructions, accompanied with orders to all 
American armed vessels to convey him whereso- 
ever he migh¢ desire to go. Thus equipped he 


way to the British camp at Brooklyn and vicinity. 
He 
had attired himself in the garb of a country 
schoolmaster, wearing a suit of brown and a 


abled to pass the British lines, and it is generally 
believed that, after having fully investigated the 
position and circumstances of the enemy's camp 
on Long Island he crossed over to New York, 
which was overrun with British soldiers. Here 
he was in great danger, as was every citizen who 
went abroad without a royal protection in his 
pocket. Had he been arrested he would have 
most certainly been confined in the “ Old Sugar 
House,” from whose fearful gateway the dead 
cart daily bore away its victims who had died by 
starvation or poison from the hands of the mer 
ciless wretches who had charge of .this prison. 
After accomplishing the object of his enterprise 
he retraced his steps, encountering the same diffi- 
culties, and arrived safely at “the Cedars,” near 
Huntington Bay, where he had made an arrange- 
ment to meet a boat to convey him across the 
Sound. It was early morn, and across the placid 
waters he could discern the shores of Connecticut, 
his native state. Elated as he must been at his 
success, and feeling an honest pride swell his 
bosom that soon he would be able to communi- 
cate to Washington the results of his investiga- 
tions, he was startled at the approach of a barge 
from a man-of-war filled with soldiers, who, pre-~ 
senting their muskets, commanded him to sur- 
render or die. He was captured and taken on 
board the man-of-war, where he was searched, 
and between the soles of his shoes were found 
drawings of military works and descriptions of 
the same in Latin. He was immediately con- 
veyed to New York, and reached it at the time 
of the dreadful conflagration which laid nearly 
one-half of the city in ruins. 

Soon after his arrival he was taken to the 
Beekman House, which, as we have before seen, 
was the headquarters of Howe. It was now the 
summer of 1776, and the plants and trees of the 
green-house had been removed to the sides of the 
walks in various parts of the garden. This being 
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empty, and being quite commodions, it was se- 
lected as a suitable place in which to try Hale. 
The notes found in his possession, the drawings 
of the intrenchments and fortifications, together 
with other items which he had collected for the 
use of General Washington, were proofs conclu- 
sive of his guilt, and it was no difficult matter to 
make out a case. Judgment was soon rendered, 
signed by Howe, in the name of George III. He 
was condemned as a spy, and sentenced to be 
hung the next morning at day-break. He was 
given over to the custody of a brutal Irishman, 
who was then provost marshal of the city, who 
took him to the prison, where the Hall of Record 
now stands, and was treated by him with the 
greatest indignity. After much entreaty he ob- 
tained writing materials, and addressed letters to 
his parents, to his brother, and to Miss Adams, 
to whom he was betrothed, but the infamous 
wretch who had him in charge, no sooner received 
them for delivery than on reading them tore them 
to pieces, exclaiming, “ The rebels shall never see 
they had a man who could die with such firm- 
ness.” A few hours more and morning came. 
It was the morn of a bright, beautiful Sabbath, 
in the early part of autumn. 


cution selected was Rutger’s orchard, not far | 


from the spot where Stewart’s mercantile estab- 
lishment now stands. With hands tied behind 
him, and a convict’s cap on his head, he was or- 
dered by the provost marshal to enter the cart 
and take his place beside his coffin. Accompa- 
nied by a detachment of soldiers, and a mulatto 
hangman with rope and ladder, he was borne to 
the fatal spot. Just as the sun was rising he 
was ordered to descend from the cart, and the 
hangman having adjusted the rope around his 
neck, the other end of it was thrown over the 
limb of an apple-tree. The ladder was then 
placed against the tree, and he was ordered to 
ascend, which he did, with an intrepid calmness. 
The provost marshal then harshly demanded his 
confession and dying speech. At this the face 
of Hale was lit up with a glow of patriotism, and 
with an unfaltering tongue, in clear, manly tones, 
he exclaimed, “ My only regret is that I have but 
one life to lose for my country.” At this the 
enraged marshal cried out, “ Swing up the rebel!” 
and the spirit of the young, the talented, and 
brave Nathan Hale passed away in peace to its 
God. Though a soldier, he was a sincere and 
devoted Christian, and though he met a felon’s 
death, he found it in what he considered the path 
of duty. The following beautiful tribute was 
written by the Rev. Dr. Dwight, President of 
Yale College: 
“Thus, while fond Virtue wished to save, 
Hale, bright and generous, found a hopeless grave; 


The place of exe- | 





With genius’ living flame his bosom glowed, 

And Science lured him to her sweet abode; 

In worth’s fair path his feet adventured far, 

The pride of peace, the rising star of war; 

In duty firm, in danger calm as even, 

To friends unchanging, and sincere to Heaven. 

How short his course! the prize how early won! 

While weeping friendship mourns her favorite son.” 

In connection with the melancholy history of 
Hale we may properly introduce that of André. 
Only four years after Hale was brought to the 
Beekman House a prisoner, the youthful and gal- 
lant Major André was.a guest at the same house. 
Here he arranged his plans for delivering to Sir 
Henry Clinton the fortification at West Point. 
The room he occupied the night before leaving 
was shown us. It is the first room at the head 
of a flight of stairs leading from the hall con- 
necting with the parlors, and is the same room 
in which the wine and grapes were concealed. 
From the Beekman House he went over to the 
Hudson, and took passage on the Vulture, a sloop- 
of-war. The next day he arrived at Fort Mont- 
gomery, five miles below West Point, in company 
with Beverly Robinson, an American, residing at 
the lines through whom the communications had 
been carried on. Washington observed the ves- 
sel while crossing the river, but had no suspicion 
of the intended treason. Being furnished with 
passports from General Arnold, André and Rob- 
inson landed, and were received by the traitor at 
the landing. André retained his regimentals, 
though he had taken the precaution to put on a 
gray overcoat. Having arranged all the details 
of the proposed treason, Arnold delivered to 
André draughts of the works at West Point, and 
memoranda of the forces under his command. 
André then returned to the beach, in hopes of 
being immediately conveyed to the Vulture, but 
the ferrymen, who were Americans, having ob- 
served with suspicion the vessel, it having been 
fired upon by Colonel Livingston from Verplanck’s 
Point, and having retired down the Hudson, un- 
der these circumstances, they refused to carry 
him, and as Arnold would not interpose his 
authority he was obliged to change his uniform 
for a less suspicious dress, and return by land. 
Accompanied by Smith, an emissary of Arnold, 
and provided with a passport under the assumed 
name of Anderson, he set out and reached a spot 
from which he could see the ground occupied by 
British soldiers. As he was entering Tarrytown, 
which if he had succeeded in doing he would 
have been beyond the reach of the enemy, an 
armed man started from a thicket By the road- 
side, and seizing his horse by the reins demanded 
to know where he was bound. No sooner was 
this done than two others came up. Instead of 
presenting his passport, which he should have 
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done, he asked them to which party they be- 


longed. They instantly replied, “ To below;” and | 


this throwing him completely off his guard, he 
replie@® “So do I. I am an English officer on 
urgent business, and do not wish to be detained.” 
“You belong to our enemies,” was the startling re- 
joinder, “and we arrest you.” He then presented 
his passport, but it was too late. He then offered 
them his horse and money, and a large reward, 
but it was all of no avail. They then proceeded 
to examine his person, and in his boots they found 
the fatal papers. He was sent accordingly to the 
commander-in-chief to be tried as a spy. The 
court-martial, summoned by Washington, con- 
sisted of Generals Greene, Lafayette, and Knox, 
On his trial he concealed nothing, but frankly 
confessed the whole. Clinton used his utmost 
endeavors to save him, but all was of no avail. 
Could the traitor Arnold, who had fled the coun- 
try, been found, it would have satisfied the de- 
mands of justice. He was condemned and hung 
at Tappan town, three miles west from the Hud- 
son river, on the 2d of October, 1780. 

The British officers who occupied the Beekman 
House for several years were the most unsorupu- 
lous in regard to individual rights. Only one of 
them paid anyrent. The gardener kept a record 
of the dates of arrival and departure of these un- 
welcome guests, from which it appears that Ad- 
miral Howe and Commissary Loring occupied it 
during the years 1776 and 1777, and that General 
Clinton occupied it from the last-named period 
to 1782. While occupied by Howe, to please a 
whim of Madame Loring, whose fame is cele- 
brated in “ The Battle of the Kegs,’-the chamber 
over the back parlor was decorated in blue and 
gold, and it retains the same color to this day. 
During its occupancy by Clinton, Madame De 
Reidesel, whose husband was a captain of the 
German troops at Saratoga, was invited to spend 
her summers there. This lady afterward pub- 
lished a volume, entitled “ Letters and Memoirs 
relating to the war of American Independence.” 
She thus writes: “ The situation is uncommonly 
beautiful. Around the house we have meadows 
and orchards, at our feet the East river; not far 
from us the dangerous rocks called Hell Gate; 
many ships we thought were near foundering, but 
only one was actually driven upon the rocks and 
lost. General Clinton is with us often. We 


spend the summer in our delightful country seat, | 


where the Misses Robertson contribute to enliven 
our company.” It was while the Baroness Rei- 
desel was occupying the house that André spent 
his last night in New York. 

Nothing can excel the quaint old architecture 
of this mansion. 


Though Mr. Dunscomb has re- | 


| tury ago. 





moved the ponderous dvor to the front entrance, | 


| which seemed strong enough to guard the entrance 
| to a castle, and has introduced some modern im- 
provements, the interior remains as it did a cen- 
The mantle-piece in the front parlor, 
over which hung the family coat of arms, which 
has been removed, is curiously and elaborately 
wrought. The arches over the mantles and doors 
do not meet, but have a niche about a foot in 
width, for what purpose we have not been able to 
learn, The mantle in the back parlor is made 
of four kinds of marble, and cost at the time a 
piece of property on Broadway valued at eight 
hundred dollars, but now worth one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. Not the least interesting 
fact in the history of this old mansion is, that it 
is now occupied by a Methodist family, and the 
voice of praise and prayer are heard in its halls. 
Over the splendid mantle is hung that beautiful 
engraving representing the death scene of Wes- 
ley, and on its center-tables may be found, beau- 
tifully bound, copies of the Ladies’ Repository. 
We must not close without mentioning the old 
coach which has come down in the Beekman 
family, untouched by way of repairs, for nearly 
acentury. It bears upon the doors the family 
coatofarms. It is a four-horse coach, and looks 
as though it might last with moderate use a hun- 
dred years to come. It very seldom takes an 
airing, and it is considered quite a treat to ride 
in it, a thing we have not yet done, but which 
has been promised; and some of these days we 
hope with a pleasant party to take a jaunt to the 
High Bridge over the Bloomingdale road. 
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IDA’S HAIR. 


BY NANNIE CLARK CUNNINGHAM. 


Littze lock of silken hair 

From our baby Ida’s head, 
And the iight of innocence 

Seems on the little ringlet shed. 


I’ll bind it down with ever-green, 
And with a blossom snowy white; 

And wish her brow may ever wear 
A crown as thornless and as light. 


Sweet little one! when years have flown, 
And woman’s tresses grace her brow, 
Perhaps her eyes will smiling rest 
Upon the lines I’m tracing now. 


But O! she can not, can not know 

How love through all my bosom steals; 
0, God, ’tis Thou alone canst know 

The depths a mother’s love reveals. 


Then from its deepest depths I pray, 
O, Father, keep my Ida white 
And spotless as the angels are, 
And clothe her brow in Heaven’s light. 
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BY ©. G. COMEGYS, M. D. 
“ Home, fare thee well, the ocean storm is o’er, 
The weary pennon woos the seaward wind; 

Fast speeds the bark, and now the lessening shore 

Sinks in the wave with those we leave behind. 
Fare, fare thee well, land of the free, 
No tongue can tell the love I bear to thee.” 

HE heavy north-east gale had subsided; the 

fair, fresh north-wester’ following invited our 
ship to hasten on her voyage. With cheery strain 
and lusty chorus, that still rings in my ear, our 
anchor was weighed, and, like a great bird un- 
folding her wings, sail upon sail of the gallant 
“Constitution” was loosed and sheeted home, 
which, gathering the favoring wind, bore her 
proudly beyond the “Hook” upon the broad 
ocean. The pilot left with loud huzzas; our 
course was set, and every thing snugly prepared 
for the long, rough voyage. 

The bosom of the sea, still fretted by the late 
gale, rolled confusedly, giving an irregular mo- 
tion to the ship, that soon drove some light-headed 
voyagers, in terrible disgust, below; but I, froma 
little boyish familiarity with angry waters, was 
able to watch the shore and highlands fast sink- 
ing behind the wave. 

How beautifully looked the bay of New York 
from the sea, the narrows, and the spacious har- 
bor beyond! Said the captain, “I have sailed from 
many ports, but none appear so beautiful, going 
or coming, as New York.” 

As a boy reared upon the shore of one of our 
great estuaries, I had sometimes coasted, as a 
pleasure-trip, in the little shallops and schooners 
that carry the products:of the farm to the marts 
of our great eastern cities, and some rough and 
frightful times, too, I had seen; but never before 
was I upon a great ship heading for the greatest 
deep and broadest expanse of the wild Atlantic. 
The breeze was strong, and brightly shone the 
sun, the light blue of the sky contrasting with the 
dark blue of the waters, whose tumultuous waves 
crested with foam rolled so wide and so free; the 
rushing ship with foaming prow and long, spark- 
ling wake gave an exhilaration, if not intoxica- 
tion of the brain, that kept me unweariedly pac- 
ing the deck, watching the sailors, the sails, and 
the ocean, unfatigued and unhungered, till the 
sun sunk at last into his watery couch, most gor- 
geously tinting in richest crimson, pink, and 
purple, the fleecy clouds of the western sky. Then 
the lamps of night were rapidly set in the deep- 
blue dome, shining with a luster that can only be 
seen through the transparent atmosphere of the 
sea. Strange, though, were the ocean and the 
ship, yet was not the heavens. QO! Orion, Sirius, 
Pleiades, Ursa Major, stars and constellations of 





my childhood, I see you on this new theater un- 
dimmed, unchanged, yet more brilliant as I saw 
you at the home of my youth! Years have 
changed all there; the circle of that dear hearth- 
stone is broken, the revered heads sleep in the 
tomb, the woodlands, meadows, hedges, old 
haunts, and companions, all gone or changed; 
but not the glorious stars that rise and set, and 
come and go with the changing seasons—in per- 
petual youth. To look at the heavens, I was the 
happy boy of my native home, full of brightest 
memories of the sweet times of youth; to look 
below, I was the anxious, mature man bound for 
a distant shore and the society of a strange peo- 
ple, leaving all that was dear behind, buoyed with 
the hope of doing what would eventually add 
most to their happiness. 

The packet-ship Constitution was of vast size, 
nearly two thousand tuns, a swift sailer, and dry. 
I had chosew by preference this mode of crossing 
the ocean, believing it safer than in a steamer. 
A steamship rolls and pitches more than a sail- 
vessel, because it is steered in a right line from port 
to port without much regard to the winds or waves, 
while a ship using sail is compelled to be guided 
accordingly as the winds may blow, and thus the 
motions are less abrupt and most generally of a 
swinging kind. Moreover, a ship is more com- 
pactly constructed than a steamer, and is not so 
constantly strained by the workings of ponderous 
engines; aevertheless, in point of speed and 
safety on a coast, the steamship has greatly the 
advantage. 

In a sea voyage there is much that is tedious, 
much that is monotonous; but the sublime is 
never lost; every-where wave upon wave unceas- 
ingly rolling, and when storms arise, swelling 
angrily into mountain billows, tossing fiercely the 
proudest ship as but a cork upon their heaving 
surface. I could not but feel my helplessness in 
the midst of our roughest seasons when the ship, 
rolling heavily from side to side, was pressed 
down by the roaring blasts. But let the ocean 
heave, and the waves dash, man triumphs; he 
adjusts his sails and guides his ship in safety. 
Behold that little instrument so attentively re- 
garded by those who direct the courses of the 
ship. From its center, lines radiate to all points; 
and no matter how much the vessel turns about, 
its chief point always shows the way of the 
north. It is the mariner’s compass. By another 
instrument the latitude and longitude are determ- 
ined, so that always, as in milestones on the high 
way, we know our way. It is of great interest to 


passengers, by the aid of the chart, to see the 
track they pursue, and observe how far they have 
receded from the land, and how far off is the 
wished-for port. 
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Here we are upon the wide sea, every-where 
encircled by a horizon which moves, as it were, 
with us, and thus keeps constantly in view the 
same scene. The ocean is solitary—day after 
day the same deep-blue rolling waves, with their 
crests of white foam. What a wild solitude it 
becomes! I wondered, where are the numberless 
ships that freight the vast merchandise of these 
trading hemispheres! We were on the great 
highway of nations, but rarely saw a sail. Was 
commerce palsied? trade was never more rife. 
No, it is the vastness of the sea, though steam 
and sail are unceasingly at work, and though the 
same general course is pursued, yet hundreds 
meet and pass unknown. Now and then comes 
a lively ery, “Sail ho!” from the look-out at the 
mast-head—the direction is indicated, and all 
eyes and glasses are strained to see the stranger. 
First comes to view the topmost sails—she is be- 
hind thé hill of waters yet; but at last, climbing 
up, we see the hull. Weneareach other. Bean- 





tiful sight is a noble ship under full sail, the tall, 
tapering masts, the graceful lines, the swelling 
canvas, the easy swinging roll, rising and falling 
as she plows the waves. There goes up the flag, 
first as a ball, but at the mast-head is shaken out, 
and the glorious flag of our country unfolds to 
the breeze the stars and stripes! If any one 
doubts his love of his whole country, every inch 
of it, north or south, let him travel outside of it, 
and on some fine day see unfurled our national 
standard! He feels no longer that he is from 
Ohio, or Maine, or Georgia, or California, but 
with thrilling cheer glories in being an Ameri- 
can—“ one country—one constitution—one des- 
tiny.” That flag has been carried farthest to the 
north and to the south; it is a cheery sign wher- 
ever shown; even our missionaries in depths of 
heathen lands wrap it around the bier of their 
dying comrades! 

Every appearance of life, whether in the waters 
or air, is of great interest; even the sea-weed, 
borne north by that great ocean-river, the Gulf 
Stream, is a dear memento of the far-off land. 
The shoals of porpoises, spouting and darting 
around, and racing with our ship, excite especial 
interest; and accompanying us all the way we 
had the white-feathered gull. No mile of the 
voyage was we free from them; they seemed in- 
cessantly on the wing, skimming the waters in 
our wake, to pick up fragments of food thrown 
overboard or darting upon the unwary fish that 
came to the surface to get their share of the off- 
casts of the vessel. Beginning life in secluded 





and rocky fastnesses of the coasts they take to | 
the sea as soon as they have strength of wing for | 
what seems to be an unceasing poise in the air | 
above the surface of waters. 


They scream and ! 





dash about more violently as they scent afar the 
approaching storm. At night, with head pillowed 
beneath the wing, they float upon the billowy 
cradle, lulled to sleep by the murmuring waters. 
Says the Psalmist: 
*‘ The earth is full of thy riches; 
So is the great, wide sea, 
Wherein are things creeping innumerable, 
Both small and great beasts.”’ 


The ocean is full of life, and in relation to its 
inhabitants, the watery depths they inhabit—its 
currents, its temperature, its immense depth, the 
nature of its bottom, and its geological forma- 
tions, has, more especially within a few years, 
become a profound and valuable study. Our own 
naval officers have exceeded those of all other 
nations in illustrating this department of science. 
The Gulf Stream was first discovered by Frank- 
lin, while going out to France as our minister in 
the Revolutionary era; since then, many currents 
have been recognized by navigators, but it was 
left for the eminent Maury to map out the great 
currents of both oceans, which has resulted in 
shortening very much the East Indian voyages, 
But the depths of its waters were unknown till 
Lieutenant Brooke, of the navy, invented a very 
simple and easy contrivance to sound any depths, 
and determine, too, the nature of the bottom. 
Before this, only six or eight thousand feet could 
be determined with any accuracy; now the lead 
has gone down fifteen and twenty thousand, and 
there are portions of the Atlantic thirty thousand 
feet deep. In this way it is shown that the ocean 
has its irregularities of surface like the dry land; 
its deep gulfs, lofty peaks, and vast plateaus; so 
also the temperature of its water, which becomes 
colder the deeper the experiment is made, being 
38° at a depth of fourteen thousand, and 44° at 
eight thousand feet. Though the ocean abounds 
in life, yet very great varieties in species exist 
at different depths; indeed, the enormous pres- 
sure, the cold and want of light at great distances 
down, make it uninhabitable for the great fish 
with which we are familiar. Into those deep, 
dark abysses the mighty leviathan never dives. 
There, exists no current, no drift, no agitation of 
storm, but an unchangeable temperature and per- 
petual calm. 

But nothing has more interested the naturalist 
than the revelations made by the sounding-rod 
of the deposits upon the sea-floor. Into a cup- 
shaped depression of this instrument tallow is 
placed, and upon its soft texture imprint is made 
of a rocky bottom, or clings to it gravel, or 
shells, or mud. The most characteristic speci- 
mens obtained by sounding twice across between 
Newfoundland and Ireland, to find a bed for the 
“ Atlantic cable,” consisted of minute skeletons 
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of a class of animals and vegetables but little 
known to the mass of mankind. These skele- 
tons are so small that thousands of them together 
are required to make an object visible to the un- 
assisted eye; but the microscope shows them to 
be most beautiful objects in regard to variety of 
pattern and exquisiteness of structure. Notwith- 
standing their minute size, which requires not 
only a fine instrument but much skill as an op- 
tician to view them, yet they are accumulated in 
vast masses, filling up great basins of the sea, 
and shoaling the entrance to some harbors. 
These Diatoms and Foraminifers, representatives 
of the lowest forms of vegetable and animal life, 
are of globular shape, and covered by a shell of 
silex. They are found also abundantly in a fos- 
sil state on the land. Of these simple existences, 
then, the sea is full, but at depths where the 
larger fishes never penetrate; down, down in 

darkness and cold they are generated, and live 
| their short existence and die, elevating the bot- 
| tom of the sea with their marvelous and fantastic 
forms. These researches, then, have not revealed 


‘The thousand fearful wrecks; 

The thousand men that fishes gnawed upon; 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 

Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 

All scattered in the bottom of the sea.”’ 

. 

Nor are found the teeth, or scales, or bones of 
those inhabitants of the surface of the deep, how- 
ever indestructible they appear. It would seem 
that as these perish and sink their carcasses be- 
come food for those of lower zones; and so, at 
last, of all the “great and small beasts,” naught 
remains but the lowest, smallest, and invisible 
tribes, whose vast cemetery is commensurate with 
the ocean bed. 

A voyage across the Atlantic in March was 
not likely to be very smooth. There were times 
when, as sailors say, it “ blew great guns.” Gusts, 
squalls, and unmitigated storms were encountered. 
On one occasion the wind, while blowing a gale, 
suddenly shifted from south-west to north-west, 
putting the ship in great peril. It had been 
blowing hard all day, with rain; night came on 
thick and black; the sea was so rough that no 
table could be spread; the captain looked anx- 
ious and stern; he never left the deck an instant; 
sails were reduced much more than seemed 
necessary; he asked me to watch the barometer; 
it had been slowly falling all day: “ How is the 
mercury?” he would cry out; “ Falling yet,” was 
the response; the rain increased, it literally 
poured down, with fitful, violent gusts of wind, 
when suddenly there was a calm, a fearful pause; 





ogee came the counter blast. Quick, like an 





a sort of moaning filled the air, and in another | 


explosion, the north-west hurricane fell upon us. 
The ship fell upon her side, and was held there 
by the storm-king, buried in the boiling waters, 
wallowing helpless, and it seemed would never 
rise again, such an age did that awful, moment- 
ary suspense appear to be. Every thing went to 
leeward that was not fastened secure; passengers 
were pitched from their berths; such a din and 
clatter! Still above it arose the trumpet-voice of 
our brave captain giving his hurried orders. I 
rushed upon deck; sails blown to tatters; seamen 
clinging to the rigging; the sea a sheet of foam; 
the blast loaded with spray, howling, roaring, 
shrieking over the ship and through the cordage, 
met my astonished and affrighted senses. Every 
heart looked heavenward for help, but there 
were the storm of furies, that aimed our de- 
struction, rioting in whirling clouds. O! that a 
Jesus were on board to rise up and’ say, “ Peace, 
be still!” All now depended on the management 
of the helm; the oldest seamen were there, and 
kept command of the ship. Slowly she veered 
away before the wind, righted up, and gathering 
headway darted off like a frightened steed, beat- 
ing Cown the waves that vainly impeded her pas- 
sage, and lighting up the sea with the phosphor- 
escent furrow she plowed. Such creaking and 
straining of timbers; it seemed to me she must 
break in pieces; but the good ship was made for 
such a crisis, and bore us swiftly many a mile 
ere the day dawned...... 

Tt was at midnight when we got our first 
glimpse of the old world. The light on Cape 
Clear shone a bright welcome far over the sea, 
and by the morning the southern coast of Ireland 
appeared. The approach to land produces a 
great excitement on board, from the captain 
down, but particularly with the poor passengers 
who are so weary of the sea. Every thing of the 
food has become so old, stale, and musty. All 
danger now appears to be over; to see the land 
appears to be there; but, alas! how many with 
this sight have afterward perished in the danger- 
ous navigation of the channels of the British 
Isles! But ours was a swift and safe journey up 
the channel, and in nineteen days after leaving 
New York we were landed in Liverpool. 





oe de——_—_ 


FINISHING THE PICTURES. 


Wuew Washington Allston died, he left many 
pictures which were mostly sketches, yet with 
here and there a part finished up with wonderful 
beauty. So I think Christians go to heaven with 


their virtues mostly in outline, only here and 
there a part completed. But “that which is in 
part shall be done away,” and God shall finish 
the pictures in his own forms and colors. 
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STORIES FOR CHILDREN—ONLY A LITTLE FUN. 


BY 


VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
(CONCLUDED.) 


“TFURRAH! hurrah! Frank, I say!” 

The loud, eager tones reached the boy 
just as he had hastily closed the front gate, for 
he was hurrying to the village druggist’s with a 
prescription which his father had just written. 

The earth had been laid away the night before 
in a thin, white wrapper of snow, but a serene 
bright morning had been born out of the black, 
stormy night, and the sun walked rejoicingly in 
the path of the frayed and flying clouds. 

Frank Palmer knew the voice before he 
turned, and saw the laughing face of Edward 
Stearns. 

“You 're in a terrible hurry, seems to me,” 


said the young man as he came up and offered | 


his hand to the boy. “Why, Frank, what makes 
you look so sober?” 

“How did you get here on foot?” trying to 
smile and heading the question. 

“O, I eut across lots. There were but two 
carriages at the depot, and both were filled with 
passengers, so I resigned my seat to a lady and 
hurried over. I just made up my mind yester- 
day I'd slice off one day of this week for Wood- 
ford. All well?’ nodding his head toward the 
house. 

“ Well, no, something ’s happened.” 

“Happened to whom?” and the light went out 
of the young man’s face in the sudden alarm 
which filled it, while the brown eyes, which had 
a wonderful power of translating the thoughts 
beneath them, searched into Frank’s with an ex- 
pression which made the boy turn his own away 
before he could reply. 

“Tt’s happened to Louise. 
and is very, very sick—’ 

A heavy hand fell upon his shoulder, and a 
low groan reached his ear, and he could not go 
on. 

“Tell me all, Frank,” 

“T can’t; mother will. 
her.” 

The young man turned and dashed into the 
front gate and up the steps, while Frank hurried 


She’s had a fall, 


You go in and see 


| 
| 





off with tears in his eyes and something sadder | 
| while he was hurrying to his betrothed, and 


than tears at his heart. 

Mrs. Palmer was ascending the stairs to her 
daughter's room, when a voice in the hall ar- 
rested her steps, and, turning quickly, her voice 
faltered, 

“OQ, Edward, have you come?” 

The young man grasped her hand. 
dangerous? What does it all mean?” 


“Ts she 


“You have heard, then?’ 





“Nothing, only that she was sick and some- 
thing had happened. I mus¢ go to her,” and he 
mounted the stairs. 

“No, no!””—Mrs. Palmer caught his arm—“ not 
till you have consulted her father, for she must 
be kept quiet. Now, Edward, my dear boy, do 
try and control yourself.” 

And when he looked in the gentle face, and 
saw how thin and worn with anxiety and watch- 
ing it had grown, he had not the heart to say 
another word. , 

“Come in here a moment.” And the young 
man followed her almost as a little child would 
have done. ‘ 

“When did this happen? Do tell me all, Mrs. 
Palmer.” 

“Three days ago.” And, sitting down by his 
side, Mrs. Palmer briefly related the story of 
Louise’s sudden fright and the occasion thereof, 
and how they thought she was dead when they 
brought her home, and that she had been ever 
since in a most alarming condition, with a high 
brain fever. She did not recognize any one, 
and lay in a kind of stupor, out of which she 
would suddenly awake with convulsive starts and 
terrified shrieks for help, when it was almost im- 
possible to restrain her from leaping out of the 
bed. 

“My poor little Louise, they have killed her!” 

“O, don’t say that, Edward, I can’t Rear it!” 

She said the words quick and sharp, as she 
would if a sword had pierced into her heart. 

“Those young scoundrels, to frighten the timid 
child in such a way, and she was always afraid 
of her shadow. I tell you no punishment is bad 
enough for them,’ and he brought his clinched 
hand down on the table where they two were 
sitting. 

And here Mrs. Palmer's mother heart woke up 
again. 

“Tt was very, very wrong to frighten her so, 
but God is punishing the boys more heavily than 
we can.” 

“ And you do think she will recover? O, Mrs. 
Palmer!” and the handsome face was pallid as 
the mother’s, and the thin lips quivered like a 
little child’s; and the young man’s thoughts 
flashed back to the hopes which had sung like a 
flock of May birds in his heart that morning 


fancying the happy day they would pass together 
after their month’s separation; but instead of 
the fair, sweet face, bright with welcoming smiles 
and tremulous with blushes, that he expected to 
meet him at the door that morning, he had found 
silence and darkness, a greeting full of tears 
and anguish, and a home over whieh the shadow 
of the grave seemed hovering. He thought of 
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all this, and it was too much for his young, warm 
heart. He bowed his proud head on Mrs. Pal- 
mer’s lap and cried like a little child, for the 
storm which had suddenly stripped the tree of 
his life of all its buds and blossoms. Mrs. Pal- 
mer slipped her thin hand through the rings of 
his brown hair. 

“Do n’t despair, my dear boy. We must re- 
member that God holds in his love the life of our 
darling.” 

And the blessed words fell into the young 
man’s heart and quieted it, as only the thought 
of God can when all the waves and billows go 
over our heads. 

In a little while Dr. Palmer entered the room. 
The meeting between the father and his intended 
son was almost a silent one, but as they grasped 
hands each knew what was in the heart of the 
other. 

The Doctor could not resist the young man’s 
entreaty to see Louise, though it was desirable 
that she should be kept as quiet as possible, 
and the three went up to her room together. 
She lay still on the bed, her eyes closed, with 
deep circles about them, her fair cheeks scorched 
with fever, her bright curls bound away from her 
forehead, and all the joy and beauty faded out 
of her face. 

The young man could scarcely believe that 
Louise, the girl of his love, the wife of his 
betrothal, lay there in that stillness and sickness 
nigh unto death. 

He bent over her, and the cry broke from his 
lips, “Look up here and speak to me, darling. 
Do n’t you know who it is calls to you?” 

The voice reached the girl, for she opened her 
eyes and stared wildly at the faces around her 
bedside. Then a shuddering spasm went over 
the slight figure; she reached out her arms with 
a shriek which must have pierced every heart 
that heard it. ‘They are coming! they are com- 
ing. Don’t let them get me!” and she would 
have sprung from the bed if the two men had 
not held her back, and in a little while her cries 
fell into moans, and these died away at last in a 
stupor. 

Day and night there was no change for the 
better; day and night for more than a week sweet 
Louise Palmer lay in that terrible fever which 
drew her into the “ border lands” where life falls 
into death. 

Day and night her friends watched over her 
with hearts that did not cease to pray when their 
lips did. Edward remained at the Doctor's 
during all this time, and his face grew thin with 
watching, and suspense, and sickness of heart. 

Aunt Grace Newman, to whose heart her 
niece had become like one of the daughters she 
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had “covered up” under the linen wrappers of 
the winter, took her place by the sick girl, and 
scarcely left her for nourishment or rest. 

Once or twice every day Frank and his cousin 
entered the room and looked at her. Nobody 
reproached or censured them. They saw the 
work their thonghtlessness and folly had wrought, 
and would have given their lives to atone for it. 

But at last “many prayers” were answered, 
and God gave back the life of Louise Palmer to 
those who loved her. 

“O, Doctor, you have n’t any fear of that?” 
and Edward Stearns’s face grew very white as he 
asked the question. The two men were alone 
that afternoon in the library. 

“T should not be a wise physician, my dear 
boy, appalling as the thought is, if I did not. 
There certainly is danger that so terrible a 
shock undergone by such a delicate nervous 
organization may have the worst of consequen- 
ces—may leave her, in short, idiotic or insane.” 

“You have known such cases?” 

“Yes.” 

“0, Doctor!” 

The young man sat down and buried his face 
in his hands, 

“Now, try to bear up bravely, I felt it my 
duty to tell you this, terrible as the possibility 
must be to a father’s heart. I have not had 
courage to mention it to her mother.” 

“Have you observed any thing whichgndicated 
that this might happen?” 

Dr. Palmer walked slow and thoughtfully two 
or three times across his study before he answer- 
ed this question. At last he paused, and stood 
still before the young man. 

“T scarcely can decide,” he said. “ Her fever 
is certainly broken, and has been so for the 
last two days, and this long stupor in which she 
lies may prove to be the result only of extreme 
nervous prostration. We shall know very soon; 
and, meanwhile—” the Doctor glanced upward, 
and his young hearer knew whence the strength 
came which supported the father in this hour of 
exceeding trial. 

“God must be my help now, as he is yours,” 
he said, grasping the physician’s hand. 

“She has had a very quiet night,” aunt Grace 
Newman whispered with a smile as the family 
gathered around the bedside of the beloved in- 
valid the next morning. 

“Ts n't it strange that she sleeps so long, 
Rufus?’ said Mrs. Palmer to her husband, but 
pale and wan as her face had grown, there was 
new life and gladness in it. 

Before the Doctor could reply his daughter 
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moved restlessly, and unclosed her eyes, and her 
glance wandered feebly around the faces by the 
bedside. 

“Does she know her mother, my precious 
girl?’ asked Mrs. Palmer, unable longer to con- 
trol herself, and she bent down and stroked the 
white forehead as she had done years before 
when it lay in her arms. Nobody guessed what 
went on in the hearts of the two men as their 
greedy ears awaited her answer. It came in a 
moment soft and faint. 

“Yes, mamma, I know.” 

“Thank God!” broke simultaneously from the 
lips of the Doctor and Edward Stearns, and He 
alone knew how they said it. 

Louise heard the words; a little flash of sur- 
prise and pleasure went over her face as, turning 
it, her gaze fell upon Edward, for she had not 
caught sight of him before. He came forward. 

“ Louise!” He broke down here, proud, strong 
man as he was. 

“ Edward!” 

She reached out her thin, transparent fingers, 
and the fingers closed over his. Then a troubled 
look clouded her face. 

“What has been the matter with me?” 

The Doctor interposed. “You ’ve been very 





sick, my daughter, but you ’re getting better 


now. You must keep very quiet, and let noth- 
ing disturb you, for we're all here to take good 
care of you.” 

She smiled faintly, and put up her lips to her 
father for a kiss. 

“You think all is safe now?’ exclaimed Ed- 
ward to the Doctor as they met in the hall half 
an hour afterward. 

“T think so, if nothing oceurs to disturb her, 
and she does not remember what transpired that 
night till her nerves are stronger. What a debt 
we owe to our Father in heaven!” 

“T owe him a better, a truer, and a more 
grateful heart and life, and with his help he shall 
have it,” answered the young man fervently. 

Three days passed by, and then Dr. Palmer 
carried his daughter down stairs and established 
her on the lounge in the sitting-room. During 
all this time she had continued slowly to improve, 
though she was too weak to converse much; but 
Edward sat by her bedside and interested her 
with his amusing stories, at which she listened 
and smiled, and sometimes she would hold up 
her thin hands with a look of vague wonder at 
their attenuation and transparency. 

Her father at last concluded that a change of 
scene might on the whole do her good, and she 
had expressed considerable pleasure on finding 
herself once more in the old, familiar sitting- 
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room. She was lying on the lounge, her head 
propped up by great pillows, her fingers playing 
with some clusters of white grapes which her 
father had brought home that day, while Edward 
was talking to her and feasting his eyes on the 
face which was to him the fairest among women, 

“OQ, mamma, it does seem so good to get 
down here into the old sitting-room!” 

The voice was like Louise for the first time, 
the quick animation leaping along the tones. 

“Does it, my pet? Well, it don’t seem half 
so good to you as it does to us to have you down 
here/’ and glad tears came into the mother’s 
eyes. 

“T think ‘getting well’ is very nice, Edward,” 
fluttering her head round to him. “It’s pleas- 
ant to be made so much of and have one’s own 
way altogether. There ’s Frank even do n't 
tease me any more.” 

“Well, I never shall again, sis,” and then as 
he looked on the thin, changed face a thought 
cut through his head which drove the boy from 
the room, and his father entered it at the same 
moment. 

“ How are you feeling now, dear?” 

“Very nicely, thank you, papa.” 

But a moment after a look of anxiety and 
pain settled on her face. 

“What is it now?” asked her father. 

“Tt’s very strange, but I can’t think what I 
was doing or where I was when I was taken sick. 
It’s all a blank to me.” 

“But you must n't try and think any thing 
about it. Wait till you are stronger.” 

He had scarcely ceased speaking when a 
change came over the girl's face; it grew sharp 
and wild with a terrible fear. She sprang up 
from the lounge with a great shriek. 

“QO, I remember it all now. I was by the 
pond .bridge, and they sprang out after me. 
Father! father! I am afraid they are coming 
now!” and she reached out her arms wildly to 
her parent. 

“My daughter, listen to me,” and the calm, 
earnest words soothed the terrified girl. “Those 
figures who sprang out at you by the bridge 
were only your brother and your cousin George. 
Their only object was to have a little fun, and 
they would sooner have died than frightened you 
so, but you were a little coward. Do you under- 
stand me now?” 

She looked at him long and vaguely, with little 
tremors running over her limbs. They all 
watched her in intense anxiety, for it was a try- 
ing time. At ld@st she drew a long sigh; her face 
cleared up. 

“T understand it, papa, and it was that fright 
which brought on this long sickness.” 
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“Tt was, my child. I had hoped that you 
would not be able to recall it till your nerves 
were further restored. But God has brought you 
safely through it all, and given you back to our 
love, and we have nothing to fear now.” 

Louise closed her eyes, and when she opened 
them again they were full of tears. 

“Papa,” she said, as a little child might have 
done, “it seems to me that I shall never be such 
a coward again, that I shall always remember 
how that God can take care of me and not be 
afraid.” 

“ Ah, my child, you have found the only sure 
courage. It is good to trust in Him.” 

“Louise! Louise! won't you forgive me?” 

He whispered the words at her ear, and turn- 
ing she saw her brother standing there, his face 
full of much that he could not speak. 

“Yes, Frank, I forgive you with all my heart,” 


and she drew her arms around her brother's | 


neck, and for a while there was silence in the 
room. 

Louise Palmer recovered in time from the 
effects of her fright, and its moral results seemed 
in her case beneficial. She was more thought- 
ful and serene, and, though something of her 
constitutional timidity followed her through life, 
she had the faith and peace of those who trust 
in an ever-present God, and this gave strength 
and sweetness to her life. 

But Frank Palmer and his cousin never for- 
got the teachings of that terrible time, and they 
never again sought to play upon the weakness 
or faults of others for their own selfish enjoy- 
ment. Their eyes were opened to see how wrong 
and cowardly it is to do this, and how a truly- 
brave and noble heart, whether it be that of 
man, or woman, or child, scorns any pleasure 
which is bought with the price of another’s 
annoyance, or disgrace, or suffering if it be 
“ onty FoR fun.” 


——c90——_—__ 


TROUBLE. 


BY REV. B. M. GENUNG. 


“!TVROUBLE! trouble! Nobody in the world 
has as much trouble as I do!’ exclaimed a 
mother when a little urchin of five summers 
overset a basket of chips and scattered the con- 
tents over the floor. So many a one thinks and 
declares that “the world is full of trouble.” 

Job said that man was “full of trouble,” and 
this proverb may be better applied to men than 
to the world. 

As an old man sat rubbing his eyes in the 





| disturb him, he gave vent to his feelings by this 


dolorous lamentation: ‘ O, what a world of afflic- 
tion this is!” That dear old man was not alone 
in his affliction, for similar trifles often annoy 
Adam’s descendants, and when vexed they con- 
clude that there is little else in the world but 
trouble. There is always an advantage in ob- 
serving an object from different stand-points, and 
when we step from beneath the cloud and stand 
where the sunlight reveals clearly whatever sur- 
rounds us, the actual condition of things is 
found to be more pleasant than disagreeable, the 
world is seen to be dotted and filled up with much’ 
that can gratify the taste and rejoice the heart, 
with more to elevate than to depress. 

It needs not much argument to show that but 
a small portion of the woes of this life is neces- 
sary or unavoidable. At least one-half of the 
trouble complained of is borrowed—exists only 
in the imagination. Again, much grief is in- 
dulged over little annoyances, which, by prompt- 
ness and energy, might be removed or passed by 
unheeded. The smoking chimney might be al- 
tered, the gap in the fence can be mended, the 
leaky roof made whole, personal offenses settled 
and forgiven, and the reconciled parties kneel 
and pray together as brethren of one common 
household, and partakers of like pr, cious faith. 

Certainly more than half the physical suffer- 
ing which mortals endure is brought on by con- 
tinued violations of the laws of health. It need 
not be so. Irregularities, intemperance in eat- 
ing and drinking, as to quantity and quality, and 
the various excesses which are commonly in- 
dulged in, impair the health and beget much suf- 
fering, which is as recklessly charged on divine 
Providence as it is wickedly incurred. In the 
established order of natural laws every pain that 
follows an infringement of that order is a warn- 
ing that men “ beware and fear to sin.” 

There is trouble enough which is not foreseen, 
and which can not be avoided without goading 
ourselves with imaginary evils or begetting sor- 
rows which need not be felt. A vast amount of 
suffering would be prevented by temperate habits 
and a life of piety, by becoming right and by 
doing right. The petty annoyances which daily 
occur, instead of fretting and chafing the spirit, 
might be passed over like pebbles on the walk, 
and the heart be daily disciplined for the sterner 
trials which all must meet somewhere along the 
journey of life. There is no insurance against 
calamity; in some degree it will come, and some- 
times come with crushing violence; yet there is 
support in the hour of affliction, grace from 
above that will sustain the soul in real, positive 
trouble, sweetening the cup of bitterness. and 
throwing sunshine on the path of life. 
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MOONLIGHT. 
BY E. L. BICKNELL. 


Cuisine the hill to see the moon, 
And a ringing laugh was heard, 
Gay as a fawn, a young life’s, boon 
Free as wildest song of bird. 
Deeply graven, a picture then, 
Which on rock and river lay, 
Lines, though traced with an unseen pen, 
Memory stored in heart away. 


Here by my casement sit awhile, 
For the pure air hath a spell; 
And these soft rays are like a smile 
From a face once loved so well. 
Remembrance brings some visions dear, 
And I will tell of them to thee, 
Though every word should start a tear, 
Yet in this moonlight list to me. 
Yon river, in its placid flow, 
Doth bear my childhood’s holy dreams, 
The stars above make stars below; 
How clear to-night this picture seems! 
Yon fleecy clouds, like every hope 
Which ever lent a joy to me, 
Were worshiped, until broken up 
In tempests, on the earth and sea. 


The very willow’s graceful form, 

The silver maple’s shining leaves, 
The oak defiant to the storm, 

The swallow twittering in the eaves, 
Are linked unto a midnight hour; 

A white arm clasped about my neck, 
When peace lay on the roof and bower, 

And spirit-tones the silence break 
Of faith to each, and we did crave 

Death might not touch the love thus given; 
This moonlight falls upon her grave; 

I feel she loves me now in heaven. 


——e@e———_—_ 


WE TARRY BUT A DAY. 
BY AUGUSTA MOORE, 


Sort our abiding here, 
And full of woe; 

The resting-place is near 
To which we go. 


Soon will our cares be o’er, 
Our labors done— 

God loveth whom he calls 
While they are young; 


While yet within the heart 
Hope springeth clear, 

Ere youth’s bright eyes are dimmed 
By misery’s tear; 

While yet the lithe young limbs 
Bound tireless on, 

Before the blood grows cold 
Or strength has gone. 


Gracious the call that comes 
To the young heart: 

“ Before the shadows come 
Haste to depart.” 





OWERS WHILE YOU MAY. 


RS. MARY M. RAMSEY. 


his earth seem lone and cheerless, 
There are flowers along the way; 
Pass the thorns and briers only, 
Gather flowers while you may. 


Though sometimes the sky be cloudless, 
Bright the sun may shine to-day; 

Clouds may gather fast to-morrow, 
Catch the sunshine while you may. 

There are hours the heart grows weary, 
All life’s joys seem torn away; 

Pass them—‘‘ note the bright hours only,” 
Catch life’s sunshine while you may. 

Life is not all flowers and sunshine, 
Sorrows come and hopes decay; 

Look not on the dark side only, 
Gather the flowers while you may. 


—— -@e—_____ 


ONE I LOVED. 


BY ELIZABETH E. R. PERRY. 


From my sorrowing, tearful light, 
Faded long ago, 

When the autumn’s chilling blight 
Summer flowers laid low, 

One I loved, a blossom fair: 
Fairer than the flowers, 

Seemed she with her golden hair 
Through those happy hours. 

With her childish prattle sweet, 
And her winsome way, 

With her busy, pattering feet 
Through the live-long day, 

How she cheered the darkest hour, 
Precious, darling, dear, 

Led as through a path of flowers 
While she lingered here! 

Hung on memory’s sacred wall 
Is a picture fair, 

And I oft a sweet name call 
The dear image there. 

Sparkling eyes, I see them now 
With the same love-light, 

And the pure, clear, snowy brow 
All come back to-night. 


Vainly have I tried to grasp 
Little hands so near, 

Yet there ’s nothing I can clasp, 
Though she seemeth here. 

’T is but the cherished, faded face 
Imaged on the brain, 

Which nothing ever shall erase— 
Gone, but loved the same. 

It shall watch and guard me here 
Through a life of care, 

While I gather strength, nor fear 
The heavy cross I bear, 

If I joyfully at last 
May but enter in 

Through the heavenly gate that hath 
Sheltered her from sin. 
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SOMETHING TO COME HOME TO, 


BY MARY B. JANES. 
CHAPTER I. 
*‘ For nothing lovelier can be found 


In woman than to study household good.” 
MILTON. 


“T OUISE, listen to Ellen Davis: ‘I need not 

4 tell you the bridal hour was all undimmed, 
that no sad thought stole into my heart. O, no! 
I felt that I was stepping upon the threshold of 
a vast and unexplored temple, at whose altar I 
was to stand priestess. Awe fell upon me, while 
gazing down the long, dim aisles, and upon the 
unknown writing over the massive arches, know- 
ing that I had entered in to go out no more. A 
feeling of isolation followed, but passing on to 
the altar, the rich, mellow light pouring in 
through the windows bathed the whole temple 
in wondrous beauty. A full, deep joy succeeded. 
I felt then not alone—the deity of the place was 
there. I was content.’” 

“And so Ellen is married. It’s delightful of 
her to write in such a charming vein about it 
instead of saying in a humdrum way, ‘we've 
changed our situation.’ Hasn't she a soul full 
of poetry, Agnes?” 

“Yes, and I have no doubt that George, as he 
glanced over her shoulder and read what her 
fingers had left on the page, clasped her to his 
satin vest, exclaiming with Toots, ‘You are the 
most wonderful woman in the world!’” 

“Q, sister Agnes, how like you, always to 
take the romance out of every thing! but is n't 
it beautiful to write of a grand temple full of 
light? I thought of the old cathedral in New 
York where we went, you remember, and as you 
were reading I could almost hear the organ 
thundering forth an anthem as they passed down 
the aisles,” 

“Why don’t you add, Louise, that you suppose 
in their hearts they chanted a Te Deum, as, no 
doubt, they did,” said Agnes thoughtfully. 

“Thank you, Agnes, fot helping me to that, 
and I'll tell you the music was sweeter and 
richer to them than any choir or organ ever 
made.” 

“OQ, doubtless to such impréssible ears as 
yours and Ellen’s. I would prefer, however, to 
hear the Mendelssohn Society perform the ‘ Cre- 
ation’ in a good hall.” 

“My elegant impromptu in ruins! I know 
what I'll have played and sung when you are 
married, sister, just to punish you. It shall be 
‘the Bridge of Sighs,’” said the warm-hearted, 
Louise, throwing her arms about the neck of the 
elder and leaving a kiss upon her cheek. 


“Do, dear,” returned Agnes, “with instruc- 
Vor. XX.—14 





tion to dwell particularly upon the first line, 
‘One more unfortunate,’ and again, ‘Still, for all 
slips of hers, one of Eve’s family.’ ” 

_ “What a darling, perverse Agnes you are,” 
answered the younger gayly, sitting down to the 
piano and rattling over the keys ‘“‘ Haste to the 
Wedding” so spiritedly that the canaries in the 
corner chimed in with such a warbling that not 
only the little sitting-room, but the whole house 
was filled with the melody. As the fair young 
girl sat there twining in her wreaths of song, 
many a garland of hope and love to deck her 
brow in the bright future, the elder one with a 
grave air folded her letter and placing it in her 
portfolio, sat down by the wicker work-stand, in- 
vitingly open, displaying its stores of rich un- 
finished embroidery, whole rows of regular stitch- 
ing on the finest of linen for Fred, Charley, and 
Paul, and its never-failing miscellaneous depart- 
ment fully represented. 

Taking up a half-completed sleeve in crochet- 
work, and with her needle weaving in the beauti- 
ful shades from a delicate pink to deep crimson, 
she thought upon the gay coloring in the woof 
of Ellen Davis’s destiny and the dull hue of her 
own, and two or three tears falling upon the 
crewels were woven into her work. Smiling 
then, and saying within herself, “ Ah, this will 
not do, there must be no tears among so much 
brightness,” her brow was again clear, and the 
old expression of peace upon her face. 

“There, Agnes,” cried Louise rising from the 
piano, “I hope you have appreciated my humble 
efforts to entertain you, and now I'll suddenly 
cease, so that you may see by contrast how dark 
this world—our world, I mean—would be were 
it not for the music I contrive to bring out of 
this ‘machine,’ as funny Betty Larkin calls it. 
You know Fred calls me his ‘ Magical Pain Ex- 
tractor;’ what am I to you, sister dear? Don't 
say your ‘thorn in the flesh’ now, for I really 
believe you were going to say that, your lips 
worked so comically.” 

“Tf I tell you will you play again for me?” 

“Q, yes, the whole day if you wish.” 

“Forbear, I pray you, an hour at a time is 
quite enough,” and surveying the beautifully- 
rounded figure before her, the plump, rosy face 
and dancing eyes, “ You are my temptation, my 
trial, sent to purify my spirit and make me a 
better being.” + 

“Now, if that is n’t cruel of you, Agnes,” said 
Louise, evidently disappointed; “but you don’t 
mean it, you just said so to tease me, for your 
eyes looked ‘unutterable things,’ and to make 
you sorry, I'll affirm that you are the rose in my 
heart's garden; but I won't stay with you any 
longer, I'll go to mother’s room and talk to her, 
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for I know she appreciates me. She will call | 
me her morning-glory, and to-night I’ll be her | 
tea-rose,’ and she tripped merriiy away. 

“Ah,” thought Agnes within herself, “she 
does not think that I meant every word of what 
I uttered. She in her glowing beauty knows not 
my struggle for the wish that I, too, were radiant 
with the fascinations of an attractive girlhood.” 
And she mused again, thoughtfully, steadily 
upon the diversity of condition among the dwell- 
ers of this world; how to some are given wealth, 
beauty, and power; to others poverty and sub- 
missiveness, to say nothing of the inconvenience 
of always bearing about a homely face; and, in 
truth, Agnes Ballard was not handsome. No 
poets ever dedicated rhymes to her, nor artists 
intruded upon her solicitations “to sit for her 
portrait; not even a daguerrean had taken an 
impression of those features to hang out in a 
gilded frame, thus beguiling this picture-taking 
world up two flights of stairs. But there was a 
soul-light shining in that face, and, when fully 
irradiated, it seemed fit companion for those who 
look out from billowy clouds with starry eyes. 

There was a slightly-regretful expression upon 
her brow as she sat deeply thinking, her small 
fingers busy with the crocheting, yet was no 
frown there; and could one have looked into her 
heart then, they would have read this prayer: 
“©, Father, make me strong in spirit, that I 
may not fail to bless these dear ones about me 
with consolation when they are troubled, with 
gladness when they are joyful. Let me be to 
them a guide, whose eye shall not weary, nor 
whose step falter.” 

A quick, firm tread in the hall, and her 
sister's ringing voice of welcome dispelled her 
reverie, and, gliding quietly to the door, she saw, 
what every evening most delighted her, the 
manly form and frank, cheerful face of brother 
Fred, just home from the office, who now, as 
always, brought music and sunlight with him. 

“ Here, Fred, let me have your coat. 0, see 
the snow on it; what large, beautiful flakes!” 
said Louise, shaking the broad-cloth; “I am so 
glad; now we'll have a sleigh-ride, won't we, 
Agnes?” 

“Conditionally,” returned Fred; “you can’t go 
unless some one takes you.” 

“But somebody will be delighted to take us,” 
she returned gayly. ' 

“Rifle those pockets and let us have the mail 
distributed, Louise,’ said Agnes, and both the 
girls were soon dispatching the contents. 

“ A letter for mother!” 

“ Give it to me, Puss, I'll take it to her.” 

“Two for you, Agnes, besides a paper and 





your magazines.” 


“And one for you, Louise, from New York; 
how fortunate we all are!” and for a few mo- 
ments the sisters with delighted eyes feasted on 
that which kind hearts and willing pens had pro- 
vided for them. 

“Come, dears, let us all take tea,” said a 
loving, musical voice, which was immediately 
answered by bright glances and “yes, mother,” 
from Agnes. “And won't we have a nice time 
telling all the news!” exclaimed Louise, bring- 
ing in the tea-urn redolent with steaming fra- 
grance. 

“Bring mother’s chair, Fred.” 

“ Allow me the pleasure, Mrs. Ballard,” said 
the brother, gallantly placing his mother among 
the crimson cushions of her arm-chair. 

Two little boys, one with golden hair and full, 
rosy lips, the other dark and thoughtful-looking, 
took their places quietly at the foot of the table 
in evident delight at the social turn of the older 
members of the family, while Bessie, the young- 
est, whose fat, dimpled face was shaded by short, 
flaxen curls, and whose eyes rivaled the blue- 
bells on the flower-stand in the corner, was lifted 
by Agnes into the “high chair” close beside her 
mother. 

Reverently were the heads bowed and little 
hands folded as the Christian mother asked 
God’s blessing on the evening meal. 

“Mamma, tell us what is in father’s letter,” 
said Charley, his eyes twinkling with expectant 
joy. 

“Papa come home and see Bessie,” caroled 
the “bird” perched in the chair, and the look 
of those childish, upturned faces was reflected 
upon every countenance of that circle seated at 
the round table, happier than they who wear 
crowns and carry scepters. While there is a 
chime of merry voices, mingled with the clatter 
of china and silver, we will tell you something 
of the family thus presented to you. 

Mrs. Ballard in her early youth had wedded 
one congenial to herin heart and mind. Hence, 
quietly and beautifully passed their lives. By 
steady application to business Mr. Ballard be- 
came rich, so that their children, though never 
indulged in extravagance, knew no reasonable 
wish ungratified. They were early trained to 
habits of industry, for their parents allowed no 
idle waste of God's best gifts, and wisely decided 
that no better investment of means could be 
made than in the thorough education of those 
committed to their care, conscious that by what- 
ever depressing circumstances they might in 
future years be surrounded, this would be to 
them a never-failing solace, and that if they had 
nothing else to leave them, this alone would 
cause them to “arise and call them blessed.” 
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Hence, the daughters were liberally educated; 
that is, not merely in the arts, the languages, and 
the solid acquirements, but also in that useful 
department, domestic economy. The harmony 
and vivacity of “Ja belle langue” delighted 
them, while the depth and richness of German 
literature seemed to satisfy a want of their intel- 
lectual natures. But they appreciated Moliére, 
Goethe, and Schiller none the less for being 
able to broil a steak or make a dish of coffee. 

Fanny, the eldest, was given to one who had 
loved her from childhood and taken her to the 
whirl of New York life. 

Agnes grew up a thoughtful girl, possessing 
extraordinary mental powers. She was always 
extremely retiring, and wholly absorbed in her 
work, her studies, or in indulging a fondness for 
sketching. Passionately fond of the classics, 
she inwove into the mysterious workings of her 
intellect the mystical lore of the old writers till 
it seemed a part of her nature; and, though 
sometimes she heard the careless remark of the 
unheeding, “that it certainly was a misfortune 
to be as homely as little Agnes Ballard,” she 
would silently shed a few tears, then return to 
her books, sure of meeting there no rude sneer 
or mocking laugh, but ever the placid faces of 
generous friends, who bestowed upon her their 
wonderful gifts, enriching her far more than with 
treasures of silver and gold. 

Fred was an aetive, spirited boy, full of gener- 
ous impulses and of so thoroughly a noble 
nature that his parents looked upon him much 
as we imagine the ancient patriarch to have 
regarded his beloved Joseph. 

Louise, a blithe, graceful girl, had more sun- 
shine in her heart and on her face than is given 
to cheer every hearth-stone. A genius she prom- 
ised to be withal in sounds and in colors. They 
all passionately loved music, but none were so 
skillful in touching keys as Julia, an orphan 
niece, whom Mrs. Ballard had taken in early 
childhood from the pillow of a dying sister. 

It would seem that all the love which had 
been lost was returned upon the child fourfold, 
for she was the darling of the household, not 
only on account of her orphanage, but also for 
her extreme amiability and almost ethereal 
beauty. The light on her high, white forehead 
had a glory in it, her large, blue eyes seemed 
always dreaming of heaven, and the unnatural 
clearness of complexion and delicate bloom 
upon her cheek sent tears to many eyes. She 
loved to wander under the willows of the ceme- 
tery, and kept fresh the flowers upon two graves 
there. Her voice was not strong but sweet, and 
as it floated out on a summer evening in the 
moonlight, accompanied by the soft tones of 
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the piano, it made the listener think of holy 
things. 

She faded slowly, and one bright May morn- 
ing she murmured, “Dear friends, the angels 
call me,” and, amid sobs, and tears, and uncon- 
trolled grief, she left them before sixteen sum- 
mers had left their light upon her golden hair. 
From this time the religious element quickened 
in Agnes’s nature. She looked no longer upon 
God as a being only to be feared, but learned to 
love him as a redeemer. 

Now the literature of the Bible was to her 
deeper, richer, more beautiful than any other, 
and, instead of reading to her sister and broth- 
ers, as had been her wont, the strange stories of 
mythology, and quaint legends of old nations, 
she told them of Christ in the wilderness, on the 
seaside, and in the house of the sorrowful. She 
reveled in the wonderful writings of St. John 
the divine. “Listen, children,” she would say, 
“when I can paint like Mr. Werner this shall be 
one of my pictures: ‘And I saw an angel come 
down from heaven clothed with a cloud; and a 
rainbow was upon his head, and his face was as 
it were the sun, and his feet were as pillars of 
fire,” and then in a strange, fantastic way 
would she weave together descriptions she had 
read of archangels, and those which her own 
imagination suggested, and talk to them of the 
above and beyond till they were enchanted more 
than with the gods of the old Olympus. 

Five years from that time our story opens, in 
which period some changes have been wrought. 
By the failure of Mr. Ballard’s partner he be- 
came himself invoived, and lost in a measure 
the labor of years. Upon announcing this to 
his family, instead of being met by a tempest of 
tears and hopeless repining, his noble children 
gathered about him with their loving words and 
said, “Father, we will repay you now for what 
you have done for us. We are strong, and you 
and mother shall never want.” 

“Thank God for my children!” exclaimed the 
good man. Mrs. Ballard wept then, but not for 
their loss. The elegant mansion was exchanged 
for a cottage, which kind hearts and willing 
hands soon converted into a palace of content. 

The older sisters took into their charge the 
education of the younger children. Fred, grown 
into a stately youth, accepted a secretaryship at 
a liberal salary, and became to his parents a 
pillar of strength, and to his sisters a friend if 
whom they proudly and fondly trust. Mr. Bal- 
lard is again in prosperous business, and none 
of them are sorry for adversity, for to them it 
has been an angel of consolation. 

And now, my readers, having wandered away 


from the cozy dining-room, warmed by the 
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cheery coal fire, and full of the soft gas-light, 
throwing itself back upon a pure white lily of 
porcelain which shielded the burner, causing us 
as we enter to thank God for American homes, 
we return just as the party have finished their 
repast and are sitting together to enjoy a chat. 


Mrs. Ballard looks serenely, and her eye says, | 
Fred, with his | 
elbow on the table, is looking with an intelligent | 
glance at Agnes, who, poising a teaspoon upon | 


“T am blessed in my children.” 


her small forefinger, is regarding Louise. That 
young lady, for the third time at least, is relat- 
ing the contents of “sister Fanny’s letter,” con- 
taining a cordial invitation for her to come to 
New York and spend several months, and is 
declaring that it will be “perfectly splendid;” 
that most extraordinary things will immediately 
take place upon her arrival, leaving one to infer 
that, on the whole, quite so momentous an event 
had never previously occurred as this one in 
prospective. 

“Louise, you look more like an animated ex- 
clamation point than any thing else which can 
be mentioned, I’m sure; do n't she, Fred?” ex- 
claimed Agnes. 


“She hopes soon to look graciously upon cer- | 


tain languishing marks of interrogation feebly 
waiting for her to say ‘ yes,” returned Fred. 

Louise gave over her little ecstatic bounds 
and pouted very slightly. . 

“My volatile sister,” continued her brother, 
“suppose you suspend remarks for a short time. 
For fall ten minutes mother, Agnes, and the 
boys have been speechless on account of your 
extraordinary social proclivity, and myself quite 
overwhelmed with wonder as to what you will 
say next.” 

“That's a dear, listen now, for I am positive 
Fred has something to tell us.” 

“Beg your pardon, sir, for ‘occupying the 
time.’ I am all attention now, ears particu- 
larly,’ answered Louise in perfect good-humor. 

Fred went on to say that his salary had been 
increased that day five hundred dollars, “and 
now mother shall have a new carpet for her 
room and satin paper on the walls. Louise shall 
go to the French school, and Agnes realize her 
long-cherished project of sketching among the 
White Mountains next summer.” 


“My noble boy,” said Mrs. Ballard with deep | 
The tears stood in Agnes’s eyes, while | 


emotion. 
she looked upon him so fondly that he was paid 
in that moment for a whole year of pen-work. 
Louise manifested her sympathy in the general 
joy by slight screams alternated with paroxysms 
of kissing the whole family by turns, protesting 
that the very next day she should paint innumer- 
able new pieces for Fred’s room, and ended by 














begging him to give her his picture in a pearl 
case with silk velvet trimmings. y 

“Come, girls, let us adjourn tea, for in honor 
of this occasion I am going to take you to 
Empire Hall to hear the Beethovens sing, and, 
mother, here is something to entertain you while 
we are gone,” at the same time taking from the 
bureau a book which he had laid there unob- 
served. It was a copy of Grace Aguilar’s “ Wo- 
men of Israel.” 

“Thank you, my son, just what I was wishing 
for.” 

Fred took from his pocket the daily news, and 
both were soon absorbed. Little Bessie, having 
climbed upon her brother’s knee, was busily oc- 
eupied in making out the great letters in the 
advertisements. There was a flutter of busy 
fingers for a few moments, and then two merry 
voices went chatting up the staircase and 
through the upper hall, and as Agnes’s laugh 
and a few of Louise’s adjectives floated down 
through the half-opened door, it was evident 
their discourse was of pleasant things. 

In due time two figures descended warmly 
wrapped in cloaks and furs, with joyous faces 
and bright eyes hardly concealed by the dainty 
rigolette hoods. 

“We are ready, brother,” said Agnes, bring- 
ing from the hall his hat and great-coat, while 
Louise felt in all the pockets for his gloves. 

“What a lucky fellow I am to have two such 
attendants!” 

“They can not do too much for you, my boy,” 
said Mrs. Bailard. 

“OQ, mother, you think more of me than I 
merit. Now shall we go?” 

“Christine, take good care of Charley and 
Paul, and stay up with mother till we return,” 
said Agnes turning to a good-natured German 
girl, their only domestic, “and be sure to keep 
enough coal on the grate, for it is cold to-night.” 

“Look into Fred’s room, too, and keep up the 
fire there, please, Christine,’ added Louise; 
“here, boys, is something for you,” laying a 
book and two slates before them. 

“Good-night,” said a trio of cheerful voices, 
with a touch of Bessie’s lips, and “ good-by, my 
darlings,” .was returned with looks of love. . . . 

The hall was filled by an appreciative audi- 
ence. The programme promised a rare musical 
treat, and it was fulfilled. In progress of the 
concert the Marseilles hymn was introduced. 
Louise was in raptures. 

“Attendez, mon cher, je la comprends, c’est 
bonne n’estce pas?” she whispered to Fred: 

“Do n't affect foreign airs prematurely, Puss.” 

“ Mais il faut—” 

“ Hush, Louise, écontez 4 la Marseillaise.” 
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“Qui, monsieur, vraiment.” 
Agnes, as usual, when she heard good music, 
sat like one entranced. She breathed in the 


nature. There came floating to the ears of the 
hushed assembly an echo as of distant voices, 
soft and gentle as the tones of a flute; gradually 
it melted away into a breath of harmony. Then 
a solo, accompanied by the harp, “Hark! I 
hear the angels singing,” then the echo again, 
and again the solo voice, and this once more 
repeated. It was too much for Agnes. Tears 
rained over her face, and to her rich, imagina- 
tive mind there came a picture. Just above she 
saw in a radiant cloud a form of rarest grace, 
with golden hair flowing about a face of mar- 
velous beauty, with dreamy blue eyes and a 
smile of heavenly sweetness, which seemed to 
beckon her to come. Her spirit then would fain 
have put on immortality. 


CHAPTER II. 


It is a chill December night in New York. 
The wind sweeps fiercely up the paved streets 
and around the sharp angles of the massive 
blocks of stone that rear their fronts like giants 
in the way. There is a rattling of vehicles as 
of anxious drivers hurrying on the worn horses; 
men wrapped in fleecy great-coats or muffied in 
shawls and furs are hastening to more comforta- 
ble quarters. Little children who have no homes 
creep into dry-goods boxes, wishing they may go 
to sleep and never awake, and now and then a 
forlorn-looking girl in a thin shawl and with tears 
upon her cheeks flits along and is lost in some 
dark alley. 

There is a room in one of the great hotels of 
the metropolis which presents a striking contrast 
to the desolation without. The anthracite burns 
cheerily on the grate, and sheds soft light upon 
a rich Wilton carpet, a marble-topped table cov- 
ered with fresh magazines and newspapers, a 
sofa, ample and luxurious with its broad, deep 
cushions; indeed, there is no lack of furnishing 
to render comfortable the inmate who sits in 
musing mood by the table in a great easy-chair. 
His countenance is one remarkable for its ex- 
pression of high-toned manliness; his is a clear, 
penetrating eye, looking kindly out from beneath 
a broad forehead. Extreme benevolence is writ- 
ten on every line of that face, which seems the 
reflection of a heart cherishing good-will toward 
all mankind, yet over it there steals a kind of 
melancholy as if that eye might look often upon 
life’s shadow as well as its sunlight. 

He regards the fantastic play of the fire-light, 
and is instantly carried back to the long years 
agone; when, a happy boy, he played with a 
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sweet sounds till they seemed a part of her refined | 
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golden-haired sister under the trees that shaded 
a cottage home in a distant land. He is not the 
skillful tactician, the accomplished financier of 
yesterday as he sits there with the shadows danc- 
ing on the wall, for his spirit seems to have 
plunged into the fabled fountain, and he is a 
child again. But there is the sadness of retro- 
spect, not the joy of anticipation in his reverie. 
Taking from next his heart.an exquisite minia- 
ture likeness of the faces he loves so well, he 
gazes long and earnestly upon them. The 
strong, earnest man is bowed, tears fall on the 
painted ivory and glitter upon a sunny tress that 
lies not faded like the fair head where once it 
rested. Then rousing himself he murmurs half 
aloud, 


“T am wrong to weep 
That ye have left life’s shallows 
And do possess the deep,”’ 


and rising, he says, “‘ What is upon me to-night? 
Has the wind a voice that it should speak to 
me?” and, going to the library, he would have 
diverted his meditation. The rows of Congres- 
sional documents are not inviting, histories, trav- 
els, essays are none of them congenial to his 
present state of feeling, but there is a worn vol- 
ume which his mother used to read which he 
bears back, and finds on its pages a balm for the 
soul’s healing, and he is again the strong, earn- 
est man. 

Though the wind still moans drearily, he forti- 
fies himself for his accustomed brisk walk in the 
frosty air, and leaves the quiet apartment. He 
just descends the outer balustrade when a little 
figure seated on the lowest step accosts him 
with, 

“ Please, sir, I am very cold.” 

Hamilton Wells never passed by a child in 
want without a kind word and a more substantial 
token of his sympathy; so bending over he said, 

“Who are you, my little girl?” 

“Tam Maggie,” answered the figure, looking 
full into his face with its great hazel eyes. The 
light from a street-lamp revealed a wan face im- 
pressed with that look which poverty always 
gives. 

“Would you like to gc where there is a bright 
fire?’ 

“Yes, sir, more than any thing else.” 

“Well, come with me,” and, lifting the child in 
his arms, he carried her back to the cheery room 
he had left, and, seating her upon a low stool, 
watched the effect of his hospitality upon the 
stranger. The pale face lighted with a smile as 
she looked into the grate and spread out her tiny, 
blue fingers before the gentle glow; then a shade 
of inexpressible sadness stole over the small 
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features as she glanced wonderingly about upon 
the elegant furniture, and then upon her coarse, 
faded clothing. 

“Do n't you like it, Maggie?” 

“Yes, sir, it is the best place I ever was in.” 

“Why do you look so sad, then?” 

“ Because, sir, I always do.” 

“Tf you had supper now would n't you be very 
glad?” 

She did not answer for a moment, but, placing 
her hands before her face, commenced weeping 
bitterly. 

“T did not intend to make you cry, Maggie.” 

At these words the child looked up into the 
genial face bent low toward her, and, reassured 
by the look of genuine sympathy there, said, 

“T have had nothing to eat since morning.” 

The ebon waiter who answered the quick 
“ring” was ordered to bring immediately “a 
warm, plain supper.” The meat, and bread, and 


milk had a cheerful effect upon the wan guest, 
for she smiled more than once, but seemed little 
inclined to talk. Soon the weary head dropped, 
and she involuntarily slept. Hamilton placed 
her carefully among the sofa cushions, and, cov- 
ering her with his cloak, left her to forget the 
wretchedness of want; and he thought as she lay 


with her head resting on the thin hand and the 
flaxen hair disposed in rings about the white 
forehead, and the small mouth curved into a 
smile, that had she been clothed in silk and 
ermine they who now swept by her in scorn 
would have bent softly toward the fairy figure 
and called her “little darling.” 

Long he sat thus by the sleeper, thinking 
deeply, thinking sadly upon the world’s loftiness 
and the humility of the Lord of all, and as he 
touched his pillow there came to his ear, as it 
were, an angel voice: “Freely ye have received, 
freely give.” 

When the child awoke the sunlight was stream- 
ing full into the room. Starting suddenly, and 
as if in affright, she exclaimed to her benefactor 
as he stood ready for his descent, smilingly 
awaiting her return from dream-land, 

“Please take me home.” 

“Have you slept well, Maggie?” 

“©, yes, sir, but I didn’t mean to stay here 
all night. I want to see Alice. Please take me 
to her.” 

“Yes, we'll go, but first let me put this tippet 
around your neck, for it is a cold morning.” 

“©, sir, that is too good for me. It makes 
this old shawl look so bad.” 

“Never mind that, it will keep you warm.” 

They went down, and, stepping into a store, he 
purchased a worsted hood, a thick woolen shawl 
and mittens, with which he invested the aston- 
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ished Maggie. She was soon furnished with a 
pair of shoes and endowed with a somewhat 
mysterious bundle, which he held in charge, how- 
ever. Slipping her wee hand into his, and look- 
ing up with wonder from her spiritual eyes, she 
said to him, 

“Please, sir, when did you see God?” 

“What makes you ask me that?” 

“ Because, last night when I was so cold and 
hungry on the step I prayed God to help me and 
then you came.” 

“Who taught you to pray?” 

“ Alice.” 

“ And who is Alice?” 

“My sister; and please, sir, let us go very fast.” 

“Why, do n’t you like to walk with me?’ 

“0, yes, sir, but Alice is sick.” 

“ And is she alone?” 

“ Almost—a woman lives in the house with us.” 

They were rapidly passing from the great thor- 
oughfare through remote streets and at length into 
@ narrow lane. Maggie skimmed along, scarce 
touching the ground with her light feet, till, 
pausing before a low, faded house, she opened 
the door and ushered in her companion with as 
much natural grace as though she were a draw- 
ing-room belle. 

“ Alice, dear Alice, I am so glad to see you 
I was so cold and sleepy last night that 
I lost my way, and this kind gentleman found 
me on the step and took care of me.” 

The person addressed was an invalid, propped 
up in an old rocking-chair amid forlorn sur- 
roundings, who involuntarily extended her arms 
to the child, which exertion induced a violent fit 
of coughing. 

“The poor thing, now, she’s moaned so for ye 
all night that she’s clare worried out, an’ ye 
must be careful, or she’ll be right bad agin,” 
said a neat Irish woman sitting by, who, although 
also of the lower strata of society, yet bore upon 
her face a look which they who walk in royal 
courts might covet. Hamilton heard from her 
the history of these lone children. Left orphans 
four years previous, Alice had maintained her- 
self and Maggie by sewing till failing health 
actually forbade her longer to work, and now 
they were dependent upon the charities of others. 
The old, old story, so sad! 

He did not remain many minutes, but not 
long after he left there was a well-filled coal-cart 
emptied at the door, a huge basket not lightly 
borne by strong hands and placed upon the little 
oak table, and a carriage stood in the alley, too, 
from which descended a physician, who bote 
ever upon his broad, generous face—relief to 
the suffering. 

[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 
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HUNTER’S SACRED SONGS. 


BY REV. JOSEPH HORNER, A. M. 


“ (YELECT MELODIES,” “ Minstrel of Zion,” 
“Camp Meeting and Revival Hymnology,” 
and “Songs of Devotion,” are the representa- 
tives of a great and important fact in the history 
of religious movement and aggression. That 
fact is that powerful religions emotion is not sat- 
isfied with the dignified and solemn grandeur, 
the stately movement, and deep profundity which 
delight to find their utterance in the “ great con- 
gregation "—in the calm, and quiet, and orderly 
procedure of the regular and stated assemblies. 
Newspapers have made this fact the subject of 
racy lucubrations; “ monthlies” have skimmed 
over its surface with light yet attempted philo- 
sophic touch; and at length staid “ quarterlies” 
have condescended to unbend from their loftiness 
and come down to the recognition of this species 
of composition as legitimate, and the necessary 
and proper result of this existent fact. The re- 
ligious instinct—if we may so call it—of the 
masses is in the main right; and however some 
may have run wild in the opposite direction, there 
can be no question that the slow and majestic, 
and withal sometimes cumbrous and heavy meas- 
ures and movement of the ordinary congrega- 
tional hymn and music are ill adapted for the 
expression of the outgushing emotions of joy and 
exultation in the vivid conception of an intensi- 
fied faith and feeling. Pictures rather than rea- 
soning—scenic representations rather than pro- 
found disquisition—are usually most powerful in 
moving mankind to the performance of duty and 
in arousing into flame the living fires of religious 
devotion. The simple poetic narrative, the pa- 
thetic description, or the plaintive utterance of 
unsophisticated Nature, reach the heart and find 
there a ready response. The simple ballad, the 
lays of Nature’s minstrelsy, have a more thrilling 
effect upon the multitude than the more preten- 
tious and stately measures of the artistic and 
labored poem, and take a more ready and firm 
hold upon the religious emotions than does the 
didactic idyL 
These thoughts have been suggested by the 
announcement of a new book of this class, en- 
titled “ Hunter’s Songs of Devotion,” by Rev. W. 
Hunter, D. D. That name has long been a fa- 
miliar one, and a “tower of strength” to the 
“singers of Zion.” By him have the most suc- 
cessful attempts been made to supply the want 
to which we have just alluded. The genial and 
healthful spirit of his muse has for many years 
enlivened our prayer meetings, our social relig- 
ious assemblies, and filled with holy ardor and 
joy the chamber of the good man, in his last 





conflict with the conqueror whose “doom” he 
sung that he would “joyfully witness; and one 
may now expect a musical jubilee as this hand- 
some new book is scattered over the land like 
autumnal leaves. The “house of prayer,” the 
class-room, the Christian parlor, will be vocal 
with song. Old singers will re-string and tune 
up their harps; and the young, remembering the 
triumphant joys which welled up from the hearts 
of their sires as they sung “ Hunter’s Melodies,” 
will catch the inspiration and swell, as with 
“ voices blest,” the wave of music as it sweeps 
over mountain and dale. For over twenty years 
Dr. Hunter has been recognized as a favorite 
author and compiler of sacred songs and hymns. 
The first of his books was the “ Select Melodies,” 
two or three type editions of which were publish- 
ed, and “ went off” with unprecedented rapidity. 
The demand still continuing, the work was stereo- 
typed and printed at the Western Book Concern. 
Without any effort being put forth to rush its 
sale, without “puffing” or flaming advertise- 
ment—a more modern invention—but simply by 


ithe force of its own merits and public conf 


dence in the man, this edition was greatly in re- 
quest, and for several years from eight to ten 
thousand copies were disposed of annually. In 
1851 a new, enlarged, and greatly-improved edi- 
tion was issued. The plates were entirely new, 
and two sets were cast, by means of which the 
work has been and still is printed both at Cincin- 
nati and Philadelphia, still retaining its old pop- 
ularity, and maintaining its ground in the pres- 
ence of its numerous rivals, Of this book we 
perhaps fall short of the mark when we say that 
one hundred thousand copies have been distrib- 
uted. Another work, called the “ Minstrel of 
Zion,” combining both songs and music, was 
stereotyped and published at Philadelphia. The 
music was compiled and arranged by Dr. 8. 
Wakefield—who is also the author of many of 
the tunes—and was in patent notes. The system 
of patent notes being a mere sectionalism, and 
never becoming very popular, operated somewhat 
against the acceptability of the “ Minstrel,” the 
sale of which, though by no means as extensive 
as that of the “ Melodies,” was nevertheless very 
large, especially in certain sections of the coun- 
try. The same may be said of an edition of the 
“ Melodies,” published at Louisville, Kentucky, 
with numeral music, the circulation of which was 
by this fact mostly confined to the south and 
west, where the numeral music had for a time a 
considerable popularity. 

In the first edition of the “ Melodies,” a few 
original pieces were adventured by way of ex- 
periment. Among them was “My Fatherland,” 
which in the second edition was set to music by 
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Dr. Wakefield. The hymn and tune soon became 
exceedingly popular, and speedily spread all over 
the United States, and even into Canada. With 
it many “a poor man” cheered “the toils of his 
daily lot;” and often while “eldering it,” or 
“itinerating”—as he descended by the winding 
road from the summit of a mountain ridge—has 
the tune rung out upon the stillness, and the well- 
known words have fallen upon the ears of their 
author, sung at the top of the voice of some lusty 
yeoman as he followed his “team” in the fur- 
rows of a distant field in blissful unconsciousness 
of a hearer’s proximity. In each succeeding 
edition a still increasing number of “ originals” 
were inserted, and have added no small interest 
and value to the book. Some of them indeed 
have received marks of extraordinary favor and 
popularity, and have been sung all over the con- 
tinent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, “ out on 
the briny ocean.” They have found their way 
to the “ merry homes of England” and the cot- 
tages of “ Erin,” and have doubtless ere this re- 
échoed among the Himalayas,* and cheered the 
mission-house wherever American Methodism has 
planted the standard of the cross) Among them 
are found those universal favorites, “ Joyfully, 
joyfully, onward I move;” “The Eden above;” 
“ He died at his post;” that sweet remembrancer, 
“There is a spot to me more dear;” “ The house 
of the Lord,” and the gladdening contrast, “A 
home in heaven,” etc. Many of the very best of 
his originals have been seized by other compilers, 
“ without leave or license,” and inserted in their 
books, not giving even the poor compensation of 
“eredit;” and from one book to another they 
have gone as estrays, without owner or parent- 
age. Thus, however, they have obtained a more 
extensive circulation—a more wide-spread popu- 
larity; and, better than all, the injustice of the 
act has been overruled to the making of them in- 
strumental in the accomplishment of good in 
which otherwise their author might have had no 
share. Gems are thus added “to the crown of 
his rejoicing.” 

Noticeable features, and indeed peculiarities, 
of Dr. H.’s books, and what probably contributed 
most to the unparalleled sale of the “ Melodies,” 
are, 1. That the books are a real addition to our 
standard Church hymnology, as published by our 
Church authorities; 2. That they contain so many 
original songs of real merit, and peculiarly 





*Since the above was written we meet with the 
following, in Rev. J. M. Thoburn’s letters from India: 
At present, Dr. Hunter’s ‘ Joyfully’ seemed to be 
the favorite, and when I heard Sunday school girls 
sing that beautiful hymn in a Calcutta parlor, I al- 
most thought myself back again in the Sunday schools 
of Marlboro circuit, Pittsburg conference.” 





adapted to the expression of the gushing re 
ligious emotions; and 3. The rigid exclusion of 
mere doggerel and ditties, and the total absence 
of any thing low and groveling, or offensive to a 
just criticism or a true taste. 

No man, perhaps, has been more successful in 
retaining the pathos and simplicity of nature, 
and in molding the expression so as to take firm 
hold upon the religious emotions and rouse up 
the devotional feelings; and yet at the same time 
to manifest the controlling influence of a calm 
judgment and rational thought. One leading 
idea, one pleasing thought, or one impressive 
truth may usually be found pervading each sev- 
eral song. Around this every part of it is made 
to revolve; and to give additional force and 
power to this central thought seems to be the 
object of every word. And certainly there are 
important advantages connected with this pecu- 
liar method. It contributes greater variety to 
the different productions of the same author. It 
has a better and more lasting effect upon the 
reader or singer. A pleasing thought, one lead- 
ing idea, one important truth, viewed from many 
different stand-points, considered in many and 
diverse relations, and on all sides, must certainly 
be more impressive than a multitude of ideas 
crowded together in a short space without much 
regard to unity or connection. The chorus, in- 
deed, may for this purpose be most effectively 
employed. Nor can there be any rational objec- 
tion to it in the nature of things. The avidity 
with which choruses are seized upon, and their 
almost universal use, is ample proof of their 
adaptation to supply a realized necessity in the 
religious life, and of their capability of arousing 
and exciting true devotional feeling. Selected 
with skill and judgment, they are oftentimes like 
the touch of fire to a well-laid train, or the sud- 
den flow of the electric current, and produce 
tremendous outbursts of joyous exultation and 
thrilling ecstasy. At other times, their regulerly- 
occurring reiteration, in connection with an ap- 
propriate hymn, leads to a gradual intensifying 
of the emotions of the soul, till it culminates in 
the jubilant shout—in the overwhelming influ- 
ence of triumphant bliss. Thus, too, they become 
most powerful incentives to “ faith, hope, love "— 
courage—tending by their warming influence to 
ripen and mature the whole cluster of Christian 
graces; and what penitent in his efforts to escape 
“the mire and the clay "—the bonds of iniquity— 
to emerge from “darkness into light,” has not 
realized assistance by the reiteration of some en- 
couraging chorus as sung with thrilling energy 
and quickened faith by the sympathizing house- 
hold of Christ. Let the chorus be respectable in 
form, chaste and pure in sentiment, albeit simple 
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in its expression, and let there be unity of thought 
and harmony of spirit—an adaptation to the 
hymn used in connection with it—and no reason- 
able objection will stand against its employment. 
Both the interlined and ordinary chorus have the 
warrant of inspired example, as witness the 10?th 
and 136th Psalms. The objections lie against 
the crudities, the absurdities, and the doggerel 
character of too many of them now in use; but 
against a judiciously-composed and sensible 
chorus—as are those in the books before us— 
no good reason, we opine, can be shown. We 
say of this feature of modern Psalmody—“ let it 
be in any wise retained in our Churches,” bat we 
earnestly plead that future compilers will imitate 
the good sense and judgment displayed in Dr. 
H.’s books, and forever rescue the chorus from 
the reproach too often deservedly incurred. 

It may further be observed that, especially in 
his later songs, there is a thoroughness of adapt- 
ation to American customs and circumstances— 
a constant use of facts and modes of thought 
and expression peculiar only to very recent or 
present times—a modernization of style and 
imagery, such as but seldom occurs in other 
writers. Yet this element, when it is found, is 
one of great power and popularity. The exam- 
ple of the “ Great Teacher” has been followed in 
seizing upon passing events and peculiarities of 
the age and country for the illustration and in- 
culeation of spiritual truth. Exemplifications 
of this are found in “ The Christian Emigrant,” 
“The Best Insurance,” “Our Pioneer,” “The 
Light-House Watcher,” “Glad Tidings.” Mi- 
gratory habits have furnished material for tho 
elucidation and enforcement of religious duty in 
all ages; but we submit that the reference to the 
“east with its cities and marts,” the “ west with 
its fertile and broad-prairied realms,” “ the sunny 
south,” and the “land of gold,” direct to facts 
and times and localities familiar only to the mod- 
ernized American mind, and therefore, to them, 
of peculiar force. Removals are and have been 
common every-where; but in “ Our Pioneer,” the 
resolution to “sell our earthly goods,” to invest 
in land, not to be “clogged,” to be conveyed in 
a “train,” are so eminently suggestive of our 
modern “vendues,” land speculations, carpet 
sacks, conductors and railroads, that at onge, 
while we sing, we live in the temporal and the 
spiritual—in the present and the future—our fa- 
miliarity with the former investing the latter with 
a charming sense of reality and freshness. To 
understand and apply the imagery, we are not 
compelled to transport our minds to distant lands 
and ages, of which at best we can have but an 
imperfect knowledge, but in their literal import 
a very things of which we are singing are all 





around us, and our perfect familiarity with them, 
the thoroughness of our understanding and ap- 
preciation of them, gives to our conceptions of 
that which they are intended to shadow forth an 
inexpressibly-peculiar vividness. 

In this recent issue, “‘ The Songs of Devotion,” 
we have a book for the “ million”—cheap, pure, 
and enlivening. The “songs” are all set to 
music. Some of the tunes are old, but the far 
greater number are new, by different composers, 
arranged by Rev. J. M. Thomas, who also is the 
author of many of the tunes, some of which, as 
“Glad Tidings,” are of rare merit. The public 
will here again recognize most of its old favor- 
ites, and will also gladly welcome many new 
“originals,” for which we predict a well-deserved 
and extensive popularity. Glowing with holy 
unction, accurate in doctrinal truth, rich in ster- 
ling thought, inspiring in its themes, we bid this 
issue of “Songs of Devotion” all speed in its 
mission of good. May its songs continue to be 
sung till the chorus of the redeemed sha!l mingle 
its swelling notes of triumph with the jubilant 
hallefhiahs of angelic “voices blest,” as they de- 
scend to reap the grand harvest of humanity, 
and with shoutings garner it in its home! 


—— Sn 


COMPRESSION IN SPEECH. 


LOQUENCE, we are persuaded, will never 
flourish so long as the public taste is infantile 
enough to measure the value of a speech by the 
hours it occupies, and to exalt copiousness and 
fertility to the absolute disregard of conciseness. 
The efficacy and value of compression can scarce- 
ly be overrated. The common air we beat aside 
with our breath, compressed, has the force of gun- 
powder, and will rend the solid rock, and so it is 
with language. A gentle stream of persuasive- 
ness may flow through the mind, and leave no 
sediment; let it come at a blow, as a cataract, 
and it sweeps all before it. It is by this magnifi- 
cent compression that Cicero confounds Catiline, 
and Demosthenes overwhelms Aischines; by this 
that Mark Antony, as Shakspeare makes him 
speak, carries the heart away with a bad cause; 
by this that Lady Macbeth makes us, for the mo- 
ment, sympathize with murder. The language 
of strong passion is always terse and compressed; 
genuine conviction uses few words: there is some- 
thing of artifice and dishonesty in a long speech. 
No argument is worth using, because none can 
make a deep impression that does not bear to be 
stated in a single sentence. Our marshaling of 
speeches, essays, and books, according to their 
length, deeming that a great work which covers 
a great space, is pernicious to all kinds of litera- 
ture, but fatal to oratory. 
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THE SPRING. 
BY WAIF WOODLAND. 


Sweet Spring has come again, Mary, 
The frost has left the plain; 

And birds that sought the sunny south 
Last fall, have come again. 

And in the maple thicket, where 
They love to congregate, 

Each sings @ joyous rhythm of love 
Beside his happy mate. 


The Earth has donned her robes, Mary, 
Her gala robes of green; 

The brooklets flow in merriest mood, 
Their laughing banks between. 

And o’er the landscape wistfully 
Leans down the soft blue sky, 

As an eager lover leaneth 
To catch the tell-tale sigh. 


The trees that drooped with age, Mary, 
Beside our garden gate, 

Kissed by the ruddy lips of Spring, 
Have grown rejuvenate. 

Kind Heaven, with largess bountiful, 
Has decked the youthful year, 

And heaped its goblets to the brim @ 
With overflowing cheer. 


Spring hath its under-tones, Mary, 
Its turbid streams that flow; 
And Earth has many, many lips 
That have grown white with woe. 
And it hath hearts, whose pulses beat 
A faint and sad refrain; 
And longing eyes that watch for friends 
Who will not come again. 


I’m sitting all alone, Mary, 
The soft, south wind goes past, 

Stirring the fountains of my heart, 
And tears are falling fast. 

But, though poor mortal Love to-day 
Sits weeping by the tomb, 

Sweet Faith her snowy pinion spreads 
Above the transient gloom. 


—_+@e—__—__ 


THE GREAT PILOT. . 
BY LILLIE A. BROSS. 


Nieat on the ocean, 
Solemn and lone; 
Madly and fearfully 
Wild surges moan! 
Lashing the rocky shore, 
Wave mounting wave, 
Chanting a death-dirge 
O’er many a sea-grave! 


Out on the waters, 
, Fear, far away, 
Struggles a proud ship 
Watching for day. 
. Mark ye the lightning’s glare, 
Flash after flash, 
Hark ye the thunder’s peal— 
Deafening crash! 





Struggles the brave ship, 
Fiercely alone, 

Now a wild, piercing shriek, 
Now a deep groan. 

Black are the storm-clouds, 
No star is there; 

God of the tempest, 
Thou canst hear prayer! 


List ye a feeble voice 
Midst the hoarse peals; 
With her white fingers clasped, 
Frail woman kneels; 
Heard not her plaintive tones 
By mortal ear; 
Angels are listening— 
Heaven will hear! 


Gray morning dawneth, 
The tempest is o’er, 
Calmly the welcome ship 
Neareth the shore; 
Blue waves are sleeping 

Peacefully still, 
Sunlight is breaking 
On yon distant hill! 


Safe in the harbor! 
Anchors all cast! 

Give God the glory, 
Danger is past! 

Thus art thou, mortal, 
On life’s stormy wave; 

Choose the Great Pilot— 
Him who can save. . 


—_eg0—___ 


THE WINTER WOODS. 


BY LYDIA A. TOMPKINS. 


I BREATHE again among the tufted hemlocks, 
The maple, and the sighing pine, 


The fragrant cedar, dripping down the bare rocks, 


The robeless oak and ancient vine. 


My cherished memories now ye are; 
With olden rapture in the soul 

I banish stormy years afar 
That late along my pathway roll. 


I love your changeless, deep-green shade, 
Your ragged cones and berries blue, 
The mossy bank and light cascade, 
The damp and fresh autumnal dew. 


Among the branches near I see 
The heaving lake, so cold and clear; 
The winding path, and bower, and tree, 
Bring thoughts that erst were sweet and dear 


Ye pines, still fadeless as the truth, 
Strong as the young heart’s earliest trust, 
Fresh as the pulse of bounding youth, 
Must ye as we yet turn to dust? 


I feel my soul inspired with prayer, 
Renewed in spirit, strong in love; 

I trust His never-changing care, 
And counsel take of God above. 
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CLEAN HANDS. 


BY SHEELAH. 


EARY she looked, and fragile and faded, 

that pale girl, as, leaning her head on her 
hands, she bent over an open Bible. She could 
not be reading, for her lamp had burned so low 
that it did not emit sufficient light to enable her 
to trace that small print; but her eyes were fixed 
upon one spot of the page as though a passage 
there had arrested her attention, and her thoughts 
were evidently absorbed in some subject of in- 
tense and abstracting interest. 

It was a humble apartment in which the 
maiden sat, and, though apparently fulfilling 
the threefold requirements of parlor, kitchen, 
and bedroom, the order of its arrangements 
would still satisfy the most fastidious observer. 
On one side of the room stood a cot bed, in 
which two little sleepers lay, and at another was 
an old-fashioned sofa, which, with pillow and 
bed-clothes removed each morning, formed the 
nightly resting-place of her who superintended 
the meek abode. From an adjoining closet, 
whose door stood partly open, sounds of deep 
breathing issued, intimating that a stronger and 
coarser frame than those before us reposed 
within. But the lamp has gone out, and she 
whose deep musing attracted our notice, has 
risen, and, moving softly to the bed whereon the 
children lay, breathed a prayer and a blessing as 
she kissed the lips of each, then, gliding to the 
sofa, sunk on her knees beside it, and the next 
hour was given to earnest, wrestling prayer. 

Jemima Wright was an orphan in her eight- 
eenth year, who, with an elder brother, and twin 
sisters scarcely out of infancy, struggled for a 
living among the hundreds of thousands of our 
great metropolis. Her life had been and stil! 
was one of the many which belie the hackneyea 
cant about the happiness of childhood and the 
joys of youth. Be sure the silly romancists who 
prate of such things never seek to inform their 
ignorance respecting a huge evil that stalks un- 
noticed through the world. Had childhood the 
ability to write its cares and wrongs, and print 
and parade them before the public eye, it would 
be found that that innocent season is no more 
rich in sweet enjoyments than any other period 
of life. 

The father of Jemima was a gambler, whose 
provision for his family was of that precarious 
nature which is the result of indulgence in the 
low passion for play. Her mother was for years 
an invalid, and that, together with the state of 
uncertainty in which she was constantly kept 
respecting the maintenance of her household, 
had rendered her temper so peevish and sour 


—— 





that it was a cross of no small magnitude to live 
with her. At last she sunk under disease and 
sorrow, and Jemima, who had been her nurse 
and companion, wept over her cold remains as 
bitter tears as if she had beén the sweetest, 
gentlest mother upon earth. Not Iong after and 
he who had so sadly neglected the duties of 
husband! and father was called to his account, 
and the loving daughter, who believed that, while 
there were some better, there were many worse 
men than her poor father, again shed tears of 
anguish over a lost parent. 

A brother, Jemima’s senior by three years, 
was now the head of the family; but the author- 
ity with which he thus became vested was the 
only charge which he seemed to acknowledge, 
and the care, education, and support of two 
infant girls, who inherited their mother’s frail 
constitution, entirely devolved upon their elder 
sister. The young man followed in his father’s 
steps, and, though with a good trade and con- 
stant employment, he was scarcely able to pay 
the rent of the humble tenement in which we 
found the family, his earnings being all spent 
among his low associates in liquor and gam- 
bling. 

Jemima, who had been brought up to assist 
and relieve her mother in her domestic duties, 
knew nothing of the world beyond the circle 
of home, and was totally ignorant of any means 
by which she could earn bread for herself and 
her sifters. She could do evevy thing for the 
comfort of her own little household; yet there 
was nothing which her hands could execute well 
enough to deserve emolument. Still something 
must be done; her brother, when she had asked 
him for a few shillings to buy food, had taunted 

4r with laziness, and declared he had no notion 
of supporting a fine lady. She had, therefore, 
no hope but in her own resources, and, however’ 
mean her capacity, an effort must be made to 
exchange labor for profit. 7 

With this determination she one day leaves 
home, and, thinking the wealthy have most 
need of her sérvices, wends her way to the 
aristocratic quarter of the city. From door to 
door she persistently inquires for work; while 
some stare at her and shut the door in her face, 
others answer with insolence, but none give her 
encouragement. Thoughtless menials, you may 
be one day yourselves seeking employment. 

She was just turning away from a stately house 
where she had met with another repulse when a 
young woman, who was entering at the basement 
door, turned and asked her kindly what she 
sought. Jemima explained her errand, when 
her new friend, asking her to come in, led the 
way to the kitchen. 
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THE SPRING. 
BY WAIF WOODLAND. 


Sweet Spring has come again, Mary, 
The frost has left the plain; 

And birds that sought the sunny south 
Last fall, have come again. 

And in the maple thicket, where 
They love to congregate, 

Each sings a joyous rhythm of love 
Beside his happy mate. 


The Earth has donned her robes, Mary, 
Her gala robes of green; 

The brooklets flow in merriest mood, 
Their laughing banks between. 

And o’er the landscape wistfully 
Leans down the soft blue sky, 

As an eager lover leaneth 
To catch the tell-tale sigh. 


The trees that drooped with age, Mary, 
Beside our garden gate, 

Kissed by the ruddy lips of Spring, 
Have grown rejuvenate. 

Kind Heaven, with largess bountiful, 
Has decked the youthful year, 

And heaped its goblets to the brim . 
With overflowing cheer. 


Spring hath its under-tones, Mary, 
Its turbid streams that flow; 
And Earth has many, many lips 
That have grown white with woe. 
And it hath hearts, whose pulses beat 
A faint and sad refrain; 
And longing eyes that watch for friends 
Who will not come again. 


I’m sitting all alone, Mary, 
The soft, south wind goes past, 

Stirring the fountains of my heart, 
And tears are falling fast. 

But, though poor mortal Love to-day 
Sits weeping by the tomb, 

Sweet Faith her snowy pinion spreads 
Above the transient gloom. 


— 


THE GREAT PILOT. 
BY LILLIE A. BROSS. 


Nieur on the ocean, 
Solemn and lone; 
Madly and fearfully 
Wild surges moan! 
Lashing the rocky shore, 
Wave mounting wave, 
Chanting a death-dirge 
O’er many a sea-grave! 


Out on the waters, 
Far, far away, 

Struggles a proud ship 
Watching for day. 

Mark ye the lightning’s glare, 
Flash after flash, 

Hark ye the thunder’s peal— 
Deafening crash! 





Struggles the brave ship, 
Fiercely alone, 

Now a wild, piercing shriek, 
Now a deep groan. 

Black are the storm-clouds, 
No star is there; 

God of the tempest, 
Thou canst hear prayer! 


List ye a feeble voice 
Midst the hoarse peals; 
With her white fingers clasped, 
Frail woman kneels; 
Heard not her plaintive tones 
By mortal ear; 
Angels are listening— 
Heaven will hear! 


Gray morning dawneth, 
The tempest is o’er, 
Calmly the welcome ship 
Neareth the shore; 
Blue waves are sleeping 

Peacefully still, 
Sunlight is breaking 
On yon distant hill! 


Safe in the harbor! 
Anchors all cast! 

Give God the glory, 
Danger is past! 

Thus art thou, mortal, 
On life’s stormy wave; 

Choose tho Great Pilot— 
Him who can save. . 


—_e@e2—___ 
THE WINTER WOODS. 
BY LYDIA A. TOMPKINS. 


I BREATHE again among the tufted hemlocks, 
The maple, and the sighing pine, 


The fragrant cedar, dripping down the bare rocks, 


The robeless oak and ancient vine. 


My cherished memories now ye are; 
With olden rapture in the soul 

I banish stormy years afar 
That late along my pathway roll. 


I love your changeless, deep-green shade, 
Your ragged cones and berries blue, 
The mossy bank and light cascade, 
The damp and fresh autumnal dew. 


Among the branches near I see 
The heaving lake, so cold and clear; 
The winding path, and bower, and tree, 
Bring thoughts that erst were sweet and dear 


Ye pines, still fadeless as the truth, 
Strong as the young heart’s earliest trust, 
Fresh as the pulse of bounding youth, 
Must ye as we yet turn to dust? 


I feel my soul inspired with prayer, 
Renewed in spirit, strong in love; 

I trust His never-changing care, 
And counsel take of God above. 
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CLEAN HANDS. 


BY SHEELAH. 


EARY she looked, and fragile and faded, 

that pale girl, as, leaning her head on her 
hands, she bent over an open Bible. She could 
not be reading, for her lamp had burned so low 
that it did not emit sufficient light to enable her 
to trace that small print; but her eyes were fixed 
upon one spot of the page as though a passage 
there had arrested her attention, and her thoughts 
were evidently absorbed in some subject of in- 
tense and abstracting interest. 

It was a humble apartment in which the 
maiden sat, and, though apparently fulfilling 
the threefold requirements of parlor, kitchen, 
and bedroom, the order of its arrangements 
would still satisfy the most fastidious observer. 
On one side of the room stood a cot bed, in 
which two little sleepers lay, and at another was 
an old-fashioned sofa, which, with pillow and 
bed-clothes removed each morning, formed the 
nightly resting-place of her who superintended 
the meek abode. From an adjoining closet, 


whose door stood partly open, sounds of deep 
breathing issued, intimating that a stronger and 
coarser frame than those before us reposed 


within. But the lamp has gone out, and she 
whose deep musing attracted our notice, has 
risen, and, moving softly to the bed whereon the 
children lay, breathed a prayer and a blessing as 
she kissed the lips of each, then, gliding to the 
sofa, sunk on her knees beside it, and the next 
hour was given to earnest, wrestling prayer. 

Jemima Wright was an orphan in her eight- 
eenth year, who, with an elder brother, and twin 
sisters scarcely out of infancy, straggled for a 
living among the hundreds of thousands of our 
great metropolis. Her life had been and still 
was one of the many which belie the hackneyed 
cant about the happiness of childhood and the 
joys of youth. Be sure the silly romancists who 
prate of such things never seek to inform their 
ignorance respecting a huge evil that stalks un- 
noticed through the world. Had childhood the 
ability to write its cares and wrongs, and print 
and parade them before the public eye, it would 
be found that that innocent season is no more 
rich in sweet enjoyments than any other period 
of life. 

The father of Jemima was a gambler, whose 
provision for his family was of that precarious 
nature which is the result of indulgence in the 
low passion for play. Her mother was for years 
an invalid, and that, together with the state of 
uncertainty in which she was constantly kept 
respecting the maintenance of her household, 
had rendered her temper so peevish and sour 
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that it was a cross of no small magnitude to live 
with her. At last she sunk under disease and 
sorrow, and Jemima, who had been her nurse 
and companion, wept over her cold remains as 
bitter tears as if she had beén the sweetest, 
gentlest mother upon earth. Not long after and 
he who had so sadly neglected the duties of 
husband! and father was called to his account, 
and the loving daughter, who believed that, while 
there were some better, there were many worse 
men than her poor father, again shed tears of 
anguish over a lost parent. 

A brother, Jemima’s senior by three years, 
was now the head of the family; but the author- 
ity with which he thus became vested was the 
only charge which he seemed to acknowledge, 
and the care, education, and support of two 
infant girls, who inherited their mother’s frail 
constitution, entirely devolved upon their elder 
sister. The young man followed in his father’s 
steps, and, though with a good trade and con- 
stant employment, he was scarcely able to pay 
the rent of the humble tenement in which we 
found the family, his earnings being all spent 
among his low associates in liquor and gam- 
bling. 

Jemima, who had been brought up to assist 
and relieve her mother in her domestic duties, 
knew nothing of the world beyond the circle 
of home, and was totally ignorant of any means 
by which she could earn bread for herself and 
her sifters. She could do evevy thing for the 
comfort of her own little household; yet there 
was nothing which her hands could execute well 
enough to deserve emolument. Still something 
must be done; her brother, when she had asked 
him for a few shillings to buy food, had taunted 
her with laziness, and declared he had no notion 
of supporting a fine lady. She had, therefore, 
no hope but in her own resources, and, however 
mean her capacity, an effort must be made to 
exchange labor for profit. ie 

With this determination she one day leaves 
home, and, thinking the wealthy have most 
need of her sérvices, wends her way to the 
aristocratic quarter of the city. From door to 
door she persistently inquires for work; while 
some stare at her and shut the door in her face, 
others answer with insolence, but none give her 
encouragement. Thoughtless menials, you may 
be one day yourselves seeking employment. 

She was just turning away from a stately house 
where she had met with another repulse when a 
young woman, who was entering at the basement 
door, turned and asked her kindly what she 
sought. Jemima explained her errand, when 
her new friend, asking her to come in, led the 
way to the kitchen. 
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In a comfortable seat near the fire the poor 
orphan was soon established, and a warm meal 
of dainty viands set before her, when the cook, 
for such she found her patroness to be, drew a 
chair and entered into conversation with her, 
the end of which was an offer,yof some plain 
sewing, to be remunerated by broken dishes from 
the stately table of the house. This proposal, 
prefaced and backed by ample warnings of the 
difficulties in the way of friendless girls procur- 
ing employment from the rich, was thankfully 
accepted by Jemima, and she left the house 
carrying a small bundle of work and a basket 
containing a choice supply of provisions for the 
little ones at home. 

The dread of want was no longer a torment 
to the girl provider; her needle flew swiftly, and, 
though her stitches were not the finest, her em- 
ployer was well satisfied. And with no common 
scraps or waste morsels was the work scantily 
paid—a fowl, wild or tame, minus a couple of 
slices from the breast, a loaf of finest flour from 
which a piece had been taken, a print of delicate 
butter through which the knife had once passed, 
with many little niceties which came from the 
table untouched, the basket of the sewing-girl 
was plentifully packed, besides sundry small 
articles of tea, sugar, sweetmeats, etc. O, a 
good-natured woman was that cook, and nothing 
that could add to the comfort of the orphan 
sisters did she ever forget! 

Nor when her own work was all done to the 
last stitch, every tape, every button in its place, 
every stocking neatly darned, did our cook dis- 
miss her protégé, but recommended her to the 
other servants as a young friend who worked 
cheaply and well. So Jemima had constant em- 
ployment, and though the remuneration when 
paid in money was small, it sufficed to keep the 
modest wardrobes of the orphans in neat repair. 

Yet, while enjoying such comparative comfort, 
Jemima was not happy. Her brother was vicious 
and tyrannical, and, while he exacted from her 
every desirable attention, rewarded her only with 
frowns and rude words. The children were a 
source of constant care and difficulty. She kept 
them regularly at school, and in all respects 
endeavored to do her duty by them; but they 
were little twigs of humanity, not angels, and 
required a control which she needed the tact to 
exercise properly. Poor Jemima! she was tried 
and tempted on every side, and the home which 
her diligent hands sought to make for those dear 
to her was a scene of conflict aad vexation to 
her weak and weary spirit. 

Jemima’s disposition was naturally good; her 
character contained much of the religious ele- 
ment, and, during a portion of her childhood, 





she had been brought under the benefit of Sab- 
bath school instructions, so that, notwithstanding 
the unfavorable influences of domestic experi- 
ence, she had early received an orthodox ac- 
quaintance with the great-fundamental princi- 
ples of her duty to God and her duty to her 
neighbor. 

But the twins came, and their mother could no 
longer spare her eldest girl to school either on 
Sunday or week-day; so Jemima’s education, 
both religious and secular, was ended, and, dur- 
ing the next few years, the only wonder is that 
she did not forget all the good she had ever 
learned. Careless she indeed became, in a great 
measure, respecting the important concerns of 
religion, and would, perhaps, have quite sunk in 
the mire of indifference, but her mother’s death 
occurring ‘started within her new and solemn 
feelings respecting life and immortality, revived 
every pious impulse, every good desire, and gave 
to her thoughts and actions true and earnest 
direction. The death of her other parent soon 
after served to deepen and strengthen the holy 
impression, and Jemima, with sincere determin- 
ation to secure her immortal interests, entered 
alone upon “the narrow way which leadeth unto 
life.” 

Yet, as we have seen, she found it hard travel- 
ing to her unpracticed feet. Briers and thorns 
entangled her path, and, lacking strength to put 
them aside or tread them down, she smarted 
under their assaults, and wondered and wept at 
the conflicts she endured, at the slow progress 
she made, and often was sorely tempted to turn 
back. 

Such was Jemima Wright’s situation, and such 
the situation of many who try to climb unaided 
the rough hill of Zion. 

It was now two years since her mother’s death. 
The sad anniversary had come round again, and 
all that time she had carefully attended every 
religious duty, yet, after close self-examination, 
she was discouraged to find no improvement in 
the qualities of her mind and heart, no growth 
of grace in her soul. 

The day had been one of more than usual 
trial. The children had been refractory, and in 
her efforts to govern them the sister had given 
way to evil tempers, and sinned in word and 
deed. At night the brother had returned in a 
state of intoxication, assailing her with coarse 
and abusive language, which she had met with 
angry recrimination and unholy invective, and, 
when the offenders at length were still—the 
younger in the calm repose of childhood, the 
elder in the drunkard’s uneasy slumber—Jemima 
mechanically took her Bible to read her usual 
evening lesson, murmuring inwardly as she did 
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so, ‘{O, my Ged! ‘show me wherefore thou con- 
tendest with me.’ ” 

Sad and dispirited, her reading is merely a 
formal duty; but suddenly she stops, a passage 
of the inspired word has reached her soul, and 
slowly she retraces the newly-illumined verse. 
It was this: “The righteous also shall hold on 
his way, and~he that hath clean hands shall be 
stronger and stronger.” 

She read no more, but, with her eyes fixed on 
the page and her head leaning on her hand, she 
sat for an hour in deep abstraction, and then it 
was we first looked in on her. 

Swifter than the lightning traces its brilliant 
lines on the surface of the summer night sky 
did the Holy Spirit write the truth upon the con- 
science of Jemima. Here was why she did not 
“hold on her way” without falling, why she did 
not become “stronger and stronger”—she had 
been endeavoring to serve God with unelean 
hands. She who would have spurned the idea 
of breaking the eighth commandment had been 
accepting bread and meat which the right owner 
had not given; and O, how her sin swelled into 
enormity at. the thought that if there were no 
receivers there could be no thieves! 

But the good spirit was not to have so easy a 
triumph—Satan disputed every inch of ground 
with him. 

“Broken meat is the cook’s perquisite,” ex- 
claimed the latter, “and she has a right to dis- 
pose of it as she pleases.” 

“Indeed,” said the spirit, “then why was it 
not given openly? Why was the basket always 
packed in private and no one permitted to see 
its contents if it only contained the scraps that 
fall from the table?’ 

Jemima shuddered at the recollection of how 
her pride would have revolted from being offered 
such. Satan returned to the rescue. 

“The provisions she received were Jemima’s 
lawful earnings,” he pleaded. 

“For her work she should have received hon- 
est wages,” was the reply. 

“But in all wealthy houses there is a surplus 
of food,” was again urged, “and what Jemima 
got would have been waste had she refused it.” 

“Not if the cook were conscientious,” was 
promptly responded; “and who knows what good 
might have been effected in her heart if Jemima, 
instead of aiding in the theft’”—another shud- 
der—“ had gently remonstrated against it.” 

The fiend changed his tactics. 

“The orphans were in a state of destitution,” 
he said, “and if the little work which Jemima 
could do had been paid for in hard cash, herself 
and her sisters would have starved on the pit- 
tance.” 





“Not so,” said the spirit, “for He who reigns 
over the earth is the ‘father of the fatherless,’ 
and he has declared that he will ‘preserve them 
alive.’” 

The enemy was vanquished, the poor sinner 
was driven from every carnal refuge, and shame 
and grief filled her soul as she thought of the 
tender mercy of God, who had not cut her down 
during all the time that she had dared to spread 
before him sin-polluted hands. Before she had 
wondered why the Lord suffered her to be tried 
and afflicted, why his candle did not shine upon 
her; now she wondered why he who is “of purer 
eyes than to behold evil” had so long permitted 
her to defile his courts with her presence. It 
had been matter of painful surprise that, with 
all her desires and efforts, there still was so little 
grace in her soul, her faith and hope were so 
feeble; but now she remembered that it is he 
who “hath clean hands and a pure heart” who 
shall receive “the blessing from the Lord, and 
righteousness from the God of his salvation.” 
Stricken with the sense of her sin and danger, 
she would have yielded to despair, but the voice 
of the comforter was heard whispering of the 
“fountain opened for sin and uncleanness.” 
Immediately a new faith sprung up in her heart, 
and, with new hopes and new resolves, she grose, 
moved to the bedside of her sisters, kissed and 
blessed them, then sought the mercy-seat, and 
low at its footstool did she remain till forgive- 
ness had shed its balm on her heart, and the 
blood of purifying had washed her hands. 

Early on the following day Jemima hastened 
to her friend, the kind cook, and humbly and 
simply laid bare her new views and feelings, 
and, bitterly lamenting her own share in the late 
course of fraud, expressed her determination, 
with God’s help, never more to soil her hands 
with unholy gain. ‘ 

Restitution, she regretted, was quite out of her 
power, but she would always consider herself in- 
debted to the proprietors of that house for two 
years’ food for herself and sisters, and some 
time, perhaps, she might be able to pay them a 
part. Confession was even more difficult, for 
how could she acknowledge her wrong-doing to 
those against whom she had sinned without in- 
volving the friend whose dishonesty had been 
the result of a kind wish to assist her in her 
hour of need? This latter act gratitude for- 
bade, and, after a lang contest with the newly- 
awakened conscience, the scrupulous demand 
was withdrawn. : 

To the cook these thoughts and sentiments 
were all disclosed, and astonished, and even in- 
clined to be angry was she at the aspect in which 
her own conduct appeared; but when she looked 
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at the feeble girl, tearfully condemning the 
transgressions of the past, and resolving to do 
better in the future, a tremor agitated her own 
conscience also, and a doubt arose in her mind 
as to the perfect integrity of her life. Nor was 
the impression received weak or evanescent. 
She was a sensible woman, with good natural 
principles, and whatever course she saw to be 
right was boldly entered upon; and this much is 
certain, in a short time after the above occur- 
rence, the mistress of the proud mansion re- 
marked to her husband that either the markets 
had fallen or there was more economy practiced 
in the kitchen of late, for the table expenses 
were considerably reduced. , 

Jemima found it a serious difficulty to provide 
food for her sisters with only the earnings of her 
needle; but she toiled on bravely, often denying 
herself a sufficiency lest they should lack. Sus- 
tained by grace, the trials of the way dwindled 
before her, and whatever pains she endured in 
the flesh, her heart was still cheerful and con- 
tent. 

The change in her temper and character had 
its due influence upon the children, and she soon 
found that with gentleness and love it was quite 
easy to manage them. Nor was this all. Her 
brother, for whose Conversion she had patiently 
and earnestly prayed, suddenly sickened, and 
the strength that was given her to do her duty 
by his bedside, while her needle plied its task, 
was cause of wonder and praise. 

It was a dreary time in that chamber where 
sickness and want associated; but the pale nurse 
sunk not, and the brother from whom she never 
had received a kindness, was overwhelmed with 
shame and remorse as he saw himself a helpless 
burden on her tender and loving care. The 
young man recovered, but to his former habits 
he never returned. His long-neglected duty as 
head of the family he immediately undertook, 
and his sisters thenceforth had a comfortable 
home of his providing. 

Still Jemima’s needle was in motion, and long 
after the necessity had apparently disappeared 
she worked with unremitting energy. At length 
one day a certain lady in a stylish, uptown man- 
sion received a handsome sum of money, accom- 
panied by a note, explaining that the money was 
intended as restitution in consideration of losses 
which in a former time the lady had sustained 
through the writer. 

Jemima Wright, her brother, and two sisters 
are now respectable members of society, and the 
last time we saw Jemima we heard her joyfully 
testify that “the righteous also shall hold on his 
way, and he that hath clean hands shall be 
stronger and stronger.” 











PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


BY REV. W. A. DAVIDSON. 


‘Train up a child in the way he should go; and 
when he is old, he will not depart from it.””—Brsxe. 


ECKLESSNESS is a characteristic of this 

age. It is visible every-where, and in almost 
every thing. In the cities it runs riot; in the 
country it is little less rampant. It strides un- 
ceremoniously through every class and condition 
of society, and leaves behind it a train of sad 
and destructive consequences. All believe that 
God intended reason and duty to control men, 
yet the masses are under scarcely any other 
guidance than that of inclination and passion. 
Whithersoever these lead they submissively go, 
asking no questions, and seemingly utterly re- 
gardless of all consequences, immediate or re- 
mote. To check them in the madness of their 
career, the interests of this world and of the 
world to come are alike impotent. Life to them 
is nothing more than a race, and to run it they 
throw off all responsibility, as the ancient athlete 
did his loose garments, and start off determined, 
by the shortest possible way and with the least 
possible delay, to reach its goal. And though 
during this race new relations are assumed, 
bringing with them new responsibilities, it mat- 
ters not; these life-racers pause never a moment, 
but rush heedlessly and madly on, deaf to all 
voices, and blind to all visions. What infatua- 
tion! How unlike the conduct of rational and 
immortal beings! 

And this recklessness often shows itself most 
where least expected. No relation among mor- 
tals is more tender and dear than the parental; 
none brings with it responsibilities more weighty 
and fearful, or involves destinies more wide- 
spreading and far-reaching, and yet to the ma- 
jority of parents this relation brings with it but 
little solicitude, and seemingly no other anxiety 
or responsibility save that of feeding and cloth- 
ing their little ones. They appear to be strange- 
ly and perfectly oblivious of the great fact, that 
those given them of God are confided to their 
care and culture, and are possessed not only of a 
physical, but of a mental and a moral nature, 
both of which are deathiess. To érain up their 
children in the way they should go, in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord; to give them 
that character in childhood they would have them 
wear in mature age, seems to be no part of their 
creed—no part of their practice. In this regard 


they appear to feel no responsibility; to have no 
sense of duty. Darkness has covered their minds; 
a moral stupor fastened itself upon their souls. 
The terrible result is, their little ones are perish- 
Something, 


ing for lack of care and culture. 
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rather every thing, ought to be done to remove 
this darkness, to tear away this-stupidity. Pen 
and tongue, press and pulpit, ought all to be 
ceaselessly and mightily employed. To make 
parental responsibility to be generally perceived 
and felt is one of the hopes of the world—it is to 
find a sure resting-place for more than an Archim- 
edean lever. 

That passage of God’s word at the head of this 
article ought to be engraved on the heart of every 
parent the world over. It contains the theory 
and philosophy of all correct family government, 
and the sum and substance of all successful 
parental training. It has in it the authority of a 
command, and the encouragement of a promise. 
Every parent ought to obey the command and 
believe the promise. 

It assumes as a ground-work the great truth 
that childhood is the time for training—“ train 
up achild.” To elaborate this inspired truth is 
needless. Nobody doubts it, and yet compara- 
tively few parents seem to feel it. With them if 
is rather a theoretical than a practical trath— 
flits in their brain rather than lives in their hearts. 
Such parents ought to call to remembrance the 
following well-established facts: 

1. That childhood is peculiarly susceptible; no 
less so in heart than in mind. The tender twig 
is easily bent, and by a very slight, if it be but a 
continual pressure, is capable of taking almost 
any conceivable shape. So with childhood. The 
soft hand of parental love, or, if need be, the 
more rigorous one of parental authority, can 
bend it in any direction, or give it whatever 
shape is desired; can conduct it in the path of 
virtue and religion, or turn it aside into the path 
of vice; can train it for heaven, or tutor it for 
perdition at pleasure. What a fearful responsi- 
bility! 

2. That childhood’s lessons and impressions 
are the most lasting and the most controlling. 
That they are the most lasting is patent to all. 
The old man who forgets the occurrences of the 
past year can remember and relate with perfect 
accuracy, and in fuil detail, the incidents of his 
boyhood. Of these his memory is wonderfully 
tenacious, of those strangely oblivious. Parents 
ought, therefore, constantly to bear in mind that 
they are, not of choice but of necessity, impart- 
ing lessons to their little ones, and making im- 
pressions upon their hearts which are to be ever 
present with them at every step of after life-les- 
sons and impressions which are to be a part and 
parcel of their mental and moral being. 

Now that these are also the most controlling is 
matter of individual experience and of constant 
observation. The prejudice of early education is 
proverbial. When in favor of the right and on 





the side of virtue, its worth is not to be estimated; 
when the opposite, its harm is incalculable. Who 
has not felt, in after life, the almost resistless 
power of childhood’s training? It follows us like 
our shadow—it haunts us like the ghosts of mur- 
dered hours. Who can flee the presence of a 
mother’s love? or who can get beyond the sound 
of her voice? The tears of maternal affection 
that bathe the temples of babyhood are felt stand- 
ing upon the brow of old age. Time can never 
dry them. A mother’s lullabies and a mother’s 
prayers hold the soul spell-bound through all 
after life. 

3. That childhood is credulous. It believes 
every thing. No story is too fabulous, no occur- 
rence too incredible to be believed. And it never 
would doubt nor disbelieve were it never deceived. 
This, then, is surely the time to impart instruc- 
tion. 

Did parents but remember the above-named 
facts, the right and thorough training of their 
children would be felt to be a matter of infinite 
concernment—a duty at no time, nor for any rea- 
sons, to be omitted. The thousands of little ones 
now neglected, suffered to grow up as the wild 
weeds of the forest, would be cared for, and ten- 
derly and carefully cultivated. They would, in 
short, be trained up in the way they should go. 


—— 


NATIONAL AIRS. 


BY HON. GABRIEL P. DISOSWAY. 
USIC is very ancient. Jubal, who lived be- 
fore the flood, invented the Kinnor and the 
Hugah, or the harp and the organ. It is said in 
Genesis, that Jubal “was the father of all such 
as handle the harp and organ.” David played 
upon the Kinuor before Saul, and the Levites 
hung this instrument upon the willows of Bab- 
ylon. It was made of wood, and played in the 
sacred services of Jerusalem. Josephus says it 
had ten strings, and were touched with a bow. 
There are some representations of this sacred in- 
strument upon the medals of Simon Maccabeus, 
but they have no resemblance to the harps of 
our day, or those which painters and artists put 
into the hands of King David. The royal Psalm- 
ist made great proficiency in music, and the Jews 
were fond of it in their feasts, public rejoicings, 
marriage ceremonies, and mournings, of which 
they were so fond. The Greeks gave the invention 
of music to Pythagoras, and their seven notes 
were consecrated to the seven planets. How far 
the music of the ancients, in its highest perfec- 
tion, fell short of the modern, can not be determ- 
ined, but there is little doubt of its inferiority. 
The Marseilles hymn is the well-known cele- 
brated French national air. It was composed 
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by Joseph Rouget de I'Isle while an officer of the 
engineers at Strasburg, early in the French Revo- 
lution, and sung by the patriots and warriors of 
the Revolution. He wished to supplant by this 
air the low and vulgar songs then sung in the 
struggle going on. He finished the song and 
the music in a single night, and first called it 
L’ Offrande @ la Liberté, but afterward, when 
first publicly sung by the Marseilles confeder- 
ates in 1792, received its present name. It im- 
mediately became the popular national song of 
the French, and was famed through Europe and 
America. The air is peculiarly animating and 
exciting. Under the Empire and the Bourbons 
it was, of course, suppressed, but the Revolution 
of 1830 awoke its notes again, which continue 
to be sung from the salons of Louis Philippe 
to the cabarets of Paris. The King of the 
French bestowed on its composer a pension 
of 1,500 francs from his private purse. It has 
always created a powerful influence among the 
French. 

Ranz des Vaches is the celebrated national 
air of the herdsmen on the Alps in Switzerland, 
and which they sing or play while driving or pas- 
turing their herds. It is composed of a few sim- 
ple intervals admirably adapted to the rural life 
of these people, and the Alpenhorne, which has 
such beautiful and powerful effect amid the 
echoes of their lofty mountains. This effect is 
peculiar in these wild regions, and is intimately 
associated with them, and explains the home- 
sickness so often produced when the Swiss in 
far-distant countries hear the well-known sound 
of the Ranz des Vaches. There are variations 
of the melody, however, and in 1815 a com- 
plete collection of these airs was published at 
Berne. 

God Save the King it is said was composed 
about the middle of the eighteenth century by 
Henry Carey. Ignorant of the rule of musical 
composition, he employed Dr. Thornton, of Bath, 
to correct his rough draught and add'the bass. 
Some say that a clerk of Handel did this. And 
this story likely gave rise to the idea that Handel 
himself was its author. The words and the air 
first appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine in 
1745, at the moment when young Stuart landed, 
and called forth the expressions of loyalty from 
the adherents of the reigning family. Dr. Bur- 
ney in his History of Music maintains that this 
national song was not written for King George, 
but that it occurs in the olden version, 


*‘ God save great James our king;” 


and the Doctor adds that it was composed for 


the Catholic chapel of James II, and no one | 
dared to own or to sing it after his abdication, | 





fearing the penalty of treason. Thus it was not 
used for sixty years till revived for George IL 
The Marseilles hymn is of a much higher char- 
acter, but “God Save the King” has become 
dear to the whole English nation. Dr. Arne 
composed “Rule Britannia,” another national 
air, and highly popular. 

Who does not know Yankee Doodle? Early 
in the year 1755 the English made great exer- 
tions to reduce the French power and influence 
in the Canadas. General Amherst commanded 
the British forces in North America, and the 
colonies gladly contributed men for the same 
object. The camp of the British in the summer 
of that year lay upon the eastern bank of the 
Hudson near to the city of Albany, and early in 
June the American troops began to pour in, 
Their appearance, accouterments, and whole ar- 
rangement were original and striking, and afford- 
ing much amusement to the officers of the Brit- 
ish regular army. Their music was an air cen- 
turies old, and by way of a joke, Dr. Shack- 
burgh, a surgeon in the British army, composed 
a tune and recommended it to the American 
officer as a celebrated air. The joke took admi- 
rably, and in a few days nothing was heard 
in the provincial camp but Yankee Doodle. It 
became a mournful sad one to John Bull in after 
years. In less than thirty years from that time 
Lord Cornwallis and his entire force marched 
into the American line at Saratoga to the well- 
known tune of “ Yankee Doopte.” 





SORROW’S HARVEST. 


BY MARY A. LANCKTON. 


Tae rain fell long and drearily 

Ere blossomed last May’s flowers; 
The arbutus and the violet 

Had birth ’mid cheerless showers. 


The snow lay piled in many a drift 
On many a barren plain, 

Ere ripened in the summer sun 
The fields of golden grain. 


So by and by within our hearts 
Shall spring the seed He ’s sown, 
And laden with the bounteous sheaves 


We'll shout heaven’s “harvest home.” 


What matters it though it be sown 
’Mid showers of bitter tears? 

The blessed fruit shall never fail 
Through the eternal years. 


And beauteous flowers of heavenly birth 
Within the heart’s deep furrow 

Shall spring from every trial sore, 
From all the soul’s deep sorrow. 
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trine as one of the signs of encouragement 


| which is big with the promises of brighter and 


BY PROF. S. D. HILLMAN. | 


Wt have often admired the truth and the fit: | 
ness of the reply which the early Christian 
apologists made to their heathen antagonists and | 
traducers, who objected to Christianity on the | 
grounds of its novelty and late appearance in | 
history, alleging that a religion, having a bar- | 
barous and welt origin and malefactor associa- | 
tions, ought net to be allowed to push aside the | 
older and long-established religions of the Greek | 
and Roman world. But these apologists claimed, | 
not only that Moses was older than the Greek | 
philosophers and legislators, and thence that the | 
writings to which the Christians referred had | 
some centuries of advantage over those of their | 
pagan opponents, so far as mere antiquity was | 
concerned, but also they claimed that before the 
incarnation, before Moses or Abraham, before 
the flood, back up to the very gates of Paradise, 
and coeval with the first of the race, the radical 
principles of Christianity had existed and had 
had sway in the actions of mankind. More than 
this, they claimed that outside of the direct line 
of Hebrew descent, in all lands and at all times, 
Christianity had had its unconscious but genuine 
votaries, such as Socrates, and Plato, and Con- 
And still more, after the apologetic de- 
fense of their faith these pioneers of the early 
Church, assuming the rightful position of the 
offensive, pressed the whole Greek and Roman 
civilization into the service of Christianity, by 
asserting that every Gentile religion, and philoso- 
phy, and culture, were preparations—mere world- 
trainings, so to speak—for the advent of the 
doctrines of the founder of Christianity, which 
had within itself the elements of the profoundest 
and healthiest culture; the conditions of a per- 
petual progress and the sources of a perennial 

vigor, goodness, and truth. 

These apologists were right. The whole stream 
of human history has been and is flowing in con- 
firmation of their claims. Truths from the most 
diverse spheres of investigation are always at 
one and need no deception or eulogy to secure 
their hold, ultimately at least, upon the world. 
After ages of controversy, we see the truth of a 
God in history just coming into a fuller orbit— 
just realizing itself to the mind of the masses 
of men. This doctrine of the presence and sway 
of certain divine principles, according to which | 
the slow developments of history have taken | 
place, is in these days taking its rightful position | 
under the form and the name of a philosophy of | 
history. The meditations of the wise, the reve- 
ries of the hopeful, and the prayers of the good 


alike accept this comforting and philosophic doc- | 
Vou. XX.—15 


fucius. 





| better days for mankind. 


That a philosophy of 
history is possible few will deny, and that such a 
philosophy must be a legitimate reading from the 
facts themselves, and not a foregone conclusion, 
an ideal theory, a conceit of an ardent fancy ap- 
plied to the facts, will be conceded. “From the 
facts learn the laws, and by the laws read the 
facts: this is the substance of that inductive 
method which was applied in successive order to 
the Church, to nature, to the mind, to politics, 
and which is now in a natural and necessary 
order engrossing attention in social inquiries.” 
The Bible has anticipated many truths, and to 
its affirmation that one God rules the world in 
righteousness, an affirmation made three thou- 
sand years ago, there are now rising up from 
nature and history myriad voices in confirma- 
tion of the same truth, and singing the same 
sweet, cheering song of one Creator for the uni- 
verse, one Father for the races of men, a noble 
destiny for humanity, and a controlling, guiding 
Providence all along the line of march by which 
the successive generations of men have ad- 
vanced. There is to-day, we firmly believe, a 
faith stronger than ever before in a supernatural 
power and wisdom; a stronger faith in the ulti- 
mate triumph of truth over error, love over hate, 
right over wrong, principle over passion; a 
stronger conviction that the race is not a flock 
of isolated individuals grouped into nations and 
tribes radically distinct; but that the race is a 
complex unity of individuals and nations bound 
together by the mystic ties of a brotherhood of 
the same blood. 

History, it is true, is not yet a perfect science. 
Its multitudinous facts wait their fit interpreter, 
and such an interpreter will come without fail 
when the times are ripe for him; still the tend- 
ency and the aim becoming more direct and per- 
sistent every year, are to conceive of history as 
a whole—as a vast body of facts bound together 
by explicable threads of a scientific unity. Such 
a unity as shall include the migrations of na- 
tions, rise, spread, and decay of empires and im- 
perial cities, the changes in the form of govern- 
ment, running upward from despotic human 
authority to the representative, democratic form, 
the growth of the sciences, the planting of 
schools, the spread of commerce, and the use of 
art—such a historic unity as shall exhibit all 
these as orderly parts of one great plan—one 
splendid scheme for God's glory and man’s wel- 
fare coérdinated into a satisfactory, adequate, 
historic end—-a philosophy of history, teaching 
by chosen, select examples that there has been 
amid the confusions of the world a divinity which 
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shapes great and beneficent ends out of the wars, 
tendencies, works, and passions of mankind; 
harmonizing the divine decrees in regard to the 
race, in regard to the Christianized triumphs of 
humanity, with the free will, the free agency, 
the responsibility of the individual—such a phi- 
losophy is to-day the desire of multitudes. We 
want a view of history that will give us the laws 
of human progress, and then from these same 
laws forecast with some certainty and correctness 
the destiny of the race. 

This modern attempt to reconstruct history so 
as to embrace a divine order and human progress, 
to the end that men may live in 


“That blessed mood 
In which the burden of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened,” 


is no special work of any school or clique of 
scholars—is no temporary outgrowth of tempo- 
rary issues or questions of the times; but it is 
the intellectual drift of the nineteenth century. 
This drift, however, is no less an intellectual than 
an emotional one; for about it and with it, as 
impulse and guide, are gathered the hopes and 
the fears of men, such as have gathered about 
no historic question before. And it is so for the 
reason that this question touches in so many 
points upon the eager inquiries of mortal men in 
regard to their life and immortal destiny. 

The present age is a constructive and con- 
servative one. We build thé sepulchers of our 
fathers in the just sense of living by worthy prec- 
edents, and of building the present and fore- 
casting the future from the past, in contradis- 
tinction from the absurd and fruitless method of 
shaping the conduct and life by mere speculative 
theories or imaginative dreams. Most of the 
great movements of the day—the great parties 
in the Church, in politics, in education, are seek- 
ing to plant themselves on historic grounds—on 
the grounds of a historic necessity or a historic 
sequence, if not of precedent, and both the pre- 
cedent fact and logical sequence are equally 
valid for the historic argument. This building 
up and consolidating tendency has followed an 
unsparing and often irreverent criticism of the 
past age, from which, nevertheless, we have 
reaped even a goodly harvest of purified truths. 
Criticism had run into skepticism, and skepti- 
cism, in many cases, had degenerated into an 
avowed, desolate unbelief. Many of the old land- 
marks, the seemingly solid facts of history, van- 
ished into the murky air of mythic fancies or 
unreliable legendary lore under this skeptical 
criticism. Romulus, called the first king of the 





robber Roman nation, lost his individuality in a 
race of Alban kings. The name Romulus itself 
was to the Roman people only a title of dignity, | 
such as emperor is to France, Pharaoh was to 
Egypt, and Cesar to imperial Rome. The story 
of the faithless vestal virgin and that of the 
suckling wolf, were only the painted picturesque 
vail that hid the ignorance of a birth and early 
life. The brother Remus was only an embodi- 
ment of an opposition to the Romulian dynasty. 
Numa, too, was only the collective name for a 
line of Sabine kings, characterized for their at- 
tachment to religious ceremonials. Cadmus and 
his Pheenician letters were only abstractions of 
Asiatic emigration and an oriental culture trans- 
mitted westward into Europe. Homer lost his 
individuality, and was only the personification 
of the wandering rhapsogists, those ancient trou- 
badours, singing the songs of the Trojan war. 
The deluge dwindled into a local inundation. 
The unity of the race was a figment of the fancy 
that had crept into the creed of Christendom—a 
mere philanthropic imagining, at best a stupid 
literalism of Hebrew history, which had now ef- 
fectually been put to rest by the labors of philol- 
ogists, critics, and anatomists. The notion of a 
primal innocence was the bold, outright, unblush- 
ing anachronism of a transfer of the visions of 
the future to the records of the past. Mytholo- 
gies had in them no trace of being an echo from 
any Hebrew tradition or history, but were the 
pure and cunning coinages of fecund brains. 
This merciless and unsparing criticism, this se- 
vere handling of what had been considered his- 
tory, shifted dates and epochs backward into the 
remote past or shoved them aside as useless. 
Christ was named with Confucius and Aristotle, 
and his disciples with their followers. Yet with 
the loss of a few of the golden grains of truth, 
there was winnowed away much that was mere 
chaff. And at the present, since men can do 
nothing against the truth, only for it; and since 
the critical, skeptical age had only the more 
firmly established what was true by stripping it 
of the adventitious and the false, we, under a 
clearer sky and in a serener and purer atmosphere, 
seek the logical steps of that development of the 
race which includes all times, all epochs, all na- 
tions, all revolutions and great crises, all phases 
of faith, as component parts of a vast, con- 
tinuoas, magnificent, and successively-unfolding 
plan. 

But what is the goal toward which mankind 
are tending? What is the object for which they 
are consciously and unconsciously striving? And 
what does the Gospel require and predict as the 
future and Christian form of the manhood of the 


race? To answer this question we take ae 
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ogy of the individual; for what is required of 
one may be required of all. The individual is 
the type of the species. The powers and possi- 
bilities of one mind are representative of the 
universal mind. The sins, follies, perils, changes, 
aspirations, and deeds of a single life are types 
of the same things thrown into colossal propor- 
tions in the deeds and changes of human history. 
As we require of the individual truth and holi- 
ness, intelligence and morality, culture and relig- 
ion, and also require that the last shall rule the 
first, that learning shall be combined with, but 
subservient to religion, so do we require the same 
of nations. We demand of each one that his 
life shall abound in truth and. righteousness, and 
we make a like demand of a body of men, that 
is, of society, of the whole race. Through the 
same changes that mark the growth and the cul- 
ture of the individual, the race itself, which is 
but a “man that lives perpetually and learns 
continually,” is sweeping onward to a brighter day 
and a higher life. The general consent of his- 
tory is, that in the long run the moral laws indi- 
cate their claim to supremacy over the material 
and selfish ones. Without particularizing, we 
may in general terms say that the end aimed at 
in the history of the race is the abounding of 
truth and righteousness among men. About this 
consummation, so devoutly to be wished, gather 
the dreams of the earnest-hearted, the longings 
and the wishes, the prayers and the labors of the 
good and wise. To it agrees the “sure word of 
prophecy,” foretelling the period of peace when 
justice shall banish injustice and oppression, 
when love shall give a sweetness to the day and 
night shall be no cover for evil deeds. We see, 
too, according to this, that the triumphs of our 
race, the highest human aims, the teachings of 
history, the drift of the prevailing tendencies in 
all ages, lie within the sphere of Christianity. 
And hence its prevalence is the approach toward 
what we here find as an adequate end of human 
endeavor—as the satisfactory realization of the 
hopes of the best and purest souls, and as the 
triumph of the spiritual over the material inter- 
ests. 

It is no philosophy of history that leaves out 
the action of moral laws, or that omits the super- 
sensual element of human thought and experi- 
ence, or that ignores the spiritual and eternal, in 
which are the roots of our sweetest joys and 
deepest sorrows and aspirations. So, too, the 
troubled conscience of the criminal, the scowling 
fears lurking in the dark angles of his corrupt 
aeart, the dismal forebodings, the voices of ill 
omen that sound in every secret chamber of the 
soul; so, too, the august visions, that in some 








serene and blessed mood, when the senses seem | 


laid to sleep and the soul is all alive, sweep be- 
fore the eyes of the purified and ardent under- 
standing; so, too, the cool, dispassionate reason 
following up the march of human events, and 
deducing the presence and the action of moral 
laws and a moral aim in the multiform play and 
manifold tendencies of human action; all these 
alike proclaim a God in history and a moral ele- 
ment in human affairs that can not and will not 
be put aside. 

To trace briefly and in a general outline the 
development of this divine supernatural order in 
the great world of human thought and experi- 
ence, that is, in the sphere of history, is what we 


| propose to do. We shall see that humanity is 


not an orphaned being, but a loved though way- 
ward child of an all-wise, beneficent Father, who 
is able and willing to lead nations as well as in- 
dividuals into the glories of a kingdom of which 
as yet we have had the small earnests only, the 
tasted promises, the sparing first-fruits; but of 
which the full and richer inheritance will come 
by and by. 


SWEET MEMORIES. 


BY ANNIE E. HOWE. 


Ever ’round this heart of mine, 
Gentle, loving mem’ries cling; 
Like the clasping ivy vine— 
Though in grief alone I pine, 
Though my sun forgets to shine— 
Green in winter as in spring. 


Ever soft and tender tones 
Make sweet music in my heart, 
Which, though sorrowful, it owns, 
Stilling all its wildest moans; 
Lifting up the sod and stones, 
Bidding fresher flowers to start. 


Ever some dear, sainted face 
Flits before my longing eyes, 
Of those who weary found life’s race; 
In each lineament I trace 
Fairer charms, a radiant grace, 
Only caught in Paradise. 


Ever some familiar strain, 

Often sung in childhood’s hour, 
Breathes a low and rich refrain 
O’er my heart, like drops of rain 
Tinkling ’gainst the window-pane 

Soft, melodious summer shower. 


Ever may these memories sweet 
Fondly to my spirit cling, 

Till, from life’s dull glare and heat, 

I shall rest my weary feet, 

Where with friends beloved I ’ll greet 
Purer joys that fadeless spring. 














A HERO OF THE SEA. 
BY J. D. BELL. 


HRISFOPHER COLUMBUS discovered 


America. 


This, you are ready to say, is only an old state- | 


ment of history freshly repeated. There is, 
surely, little need for you to give so prominent a 
place to a thing so dull. This sentence is too 
old to stand alone. The fact which it expresses 
has no right to claim the attention of the reader 
of this busy day. Your article should begin with 
something rare and vital. 

Indeed, my friend, the statement is a trite one; 
but for all that I see in it a hero of the sea, his 
triumph and his transport. 

Had Christopher Columbus never been born, 
what evidence have we that our vast America 
would not now belong to wild beasts and wild 
Indians? You may say that if this man had not 
made his voyage of discovery, some other able 
person would have been honored as the discov- 
erer of our continent. But how would you prove 
this assertion true? It is easy to say that if 


Martin Luther had never risen and begun the | 
| can not tell you how early in his life this great 


Protestant reformation, some other mighty per- 


son would have emerged from obscurity and done | 
It is possi- | 


that work. But where is the proof? 
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his son to a careful education. 





ble, on the supposition that Columbus had not | 


lived, that America, long before this day, would 
have been made known to the civilized world; 
but I do not admit the certainty of the result. 
There could never have been two Columbuses. 
Do you not know this? Why, then, should you 


be unwilling to believe that he who discovered | 
America, in the year of our Lord 1492, accom- | 


plished a work which, had he never seen the light 
or had he died in his cradle, would probably not 
yet be recorded in history? 

When you think of Columbus, you should think 
of a man who could hardly have lived, in this 
fine world, without achieving something new and 
noble. He had intellectual eyes which wandered 
round the globe. At an early age he had, un- 
doubtedly, begun to aspire after that originality 
of which the Maker desires every man to possess 
so much that he may deserve to be ealled eccen- 
tric. I imagine him, while he is yet a boy, say- 
ing to himself in places of solitary meditation, 
“T am an individual, differing, in many respects, 
from every other. I am not that person, nor that 
person. I am Christopher Coluambus—a young 
man. Is it not for me to do something which 
shall enlarge the domain of civilization—some- 
thing which no one else has thought or will ever 
think to do?” 

The father of Columbus was a wool-comber, 


and was poor. I have read that this man helped | dence that it lies there, forming a goodly porti 











You may think 
as you please, but I am persuaded that the boy 
Christopher was helped to his education, less by 
his father than by himself. 

The young man early took a passion for geo- 
graphical knowledge and for the sea. At the 
age of fourteen he was a navigator in the Medi- 
terranean. He was alsoa good swimmer. Once, 
when a vessel of which he was the commander 
had burned nearly to the level of the water, he 
saved his life by swimming ashore. Had he not 
been able, just at that time, to swim well, do you 
think that this American land would have been 
discovered? 

But what is better to say, Columbus was a 


thoughtful man, and he was deeply thoughtfal, 
| This fact, coupled with that of his indomitable 


courage, explains the superior ability by which 
he became the discoverer of a continent. He 
was precisely the one to stand on the shore of 
the Mediterranean, or on the deck of a ship, and 
ask what there ought to be on the earth’s other 
side. And he was precisely the one to conclude 
that there was land lying not far to the west, and 
that to this land he himself could find a way. I 


thought first entered his mind; but [ can tell you 
when it first began to reveal its strength in heroie 
action. 

Bartolomeo de Palestrello, whose daughter Co- 
lumbus had married, was participator with Zareo 
in the discovery of one of the group of the Ma- 
deiras. yOn his death he had left many useful 
charts and nautical instruments. Columbus pre- 
served these with care, and there is little doubt 
that as often as he examined them the desire 
grew in him to attempt the discovery of those 
lands which, with the inner vision, he clearly be- 
held in the west. For years he had thus traced 
their shores. They glimmered in the distance 
with the shells which had been washed upon them 
by the tides of unmeasured and unsounded wa- 
ters. He had mused on them by day; he had 
dreamed of them in the silent hour of troubled 
sleep. He was confident that he could discover 
a broad and fertile country if he could but have 
ships to guide, as he should please, over the 
trackless ocean. Methinks I hear him saying to 
himself, “O that I had now the power to cross 
that watery waste, beyond which burn 


‘The bloody sunset’s embers!’ 


O shall it never be mine to look on that fair 
country, whose borders I can not doubt that the 
waves of more than one ocean have moistened 
during all the ages of man! I am restless to 
stand on that western soil. I want no better evi- 
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of the exposed crust of the globe. In 
thoughts how have I roamed over that warm 
world’s bosom! How have I drank of its fount- 
ains, and tasted of its fruits, and gazed on its 
gold! Would that I had wings with which I 
might fly over the deep and alight on its sunny 
shores! O must I carry these unrealized visions 


my 


of those beautiful lands with me to the motion- 
less silence and the final sleep, knowing that they 


may still be unrealized, even when a thousand | 


years shall have passed over me, slumbering with 
my dead kindred!” 

As soon as it was possible Columbus devoted 
himself to the task of enlisting royal power in 
behalf of his favorite project. He applied first 
to the government of Genoa, his native province. 
The application was unavailing. He applied 
next to John IF, of Portugal. This application, 
like the first, was a failure. 

Had Columbus been a man of only an ordinary 
amount of courage he would undoubtedly, after 
these humiliating disappointments, have forsaken 
his purpose. He would have retired from the 
cold presence of royalty and turned again to his 
former occupation, with the sad soliloquy, “I 
will beg no longer for an outfit with which to dis- 
Let the old 


cover the country of my dreams. 
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globe hug to her ribs those lands of the west. 


As for me, I am going to navigate ships in the 
Mediterranean.” 

3ut Columbus was not a common man. He 
did not despair because he had twice failed. He 
could not remain in obscurity while a great 
country was lying undiscovered within the reach 
of men. He leaves Genoa; he leaves John II; 
but he does not leave his project. 

He goes to Spain. Seeking an interview with 
Ferdinand and Isabella, he lays before them his 
undertaking. He indulges a hope that they will 
furnish him the patronage which is necessary. 
But he is prepared for disappointment. He 
knows that all great succeSses must needs cost 
unrecorded pangs. 

The King and Queen of Spain regarded his 
project as entirely visionary. They tell him so. 
They ridicule his zeal. He has little prospect of 


success. He does not, however, renounce his 
purpose. He looks forward hopefully to a brighter 
day. 


Fight years are spent by Columbus in anxious 
endeavors to produce, in the minds of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, a change favorable to his enter- 
prise. He succeeds. The pulse of his ambition 
is renewed. Little cared he then for the painful 
experience of the eighteen years which he had 
already consumed in prosecuting his under- 
taking. 

Not, however, by any sympathy or effort of the 





haughty Ferdinand was success insured to Co- 
lumbus. That King steadily and resolutely with- 
stood the endeavors of the heroic navigator. Let 
us remember that it was by a woman’s influence 
that Columbus was provided with the three ves- 
sels and the outfit of one hundred and twenty 
men, with which he discovered America. And, 
so long as the world shall continue to roll, may 
this single work of the good Queen Isabella be 
referred to as a lasting monument in honor of 
that gentle portion of the race, whose intellect- 
ual greatness depends ever on the greatness of 
their hearts! 

Think, now, of Columbus as setting out from 
the port of Palos, at the head of a fleet, on the 
3d day of August, 1492. It is morning. He 
expects to sail over waters which have never 
been explored. He may never again be permit- 
ted to stand on the shores of Spain. Perhaps 
he has beheld, for the last time, the soil of Genoa 
and the home of his childhood. But for some 
reason such reflections as these do not seem to 
depress the heart of Columbus in the hours of 
this golden morning. Many are the dangers 
which he must encounter, and many are the diffi- 
culties which must embarrass him before he can 
gain his object. Possibly he will entirely fail. 
But he is full of hope. His ambition precludes 
gloomy thoughts and makes him buoyant. Let 
him still hope for success; let him be as cheerful 
as he can. 

Twenty-one days are gone. The ships are sail- 
ing on untried waters. Not yet have the men 
seen signs of land. For persons unused to such 
voyages it is hard to be so long separated from 
familiar harbors and shores. The crew of each 
vessel begin to lose their eagerness to proceed. 
They tire of toiling, gazing, sleeping, musing, 
and longing in those vehicles which are bearing 
them further and still further from the scenes of 
their nativity. They become impatient, trouble- 
some, obstinate. First, they accuse themselves 
of folly for embarking in so uncertain an enter- 
prise. Then they speak disparagingly of their 
far-off Queen, because she had helped forward 
the visionary undertaking. Last of all they talk 
of their commander as a rash adventurer, who 
should be forced to renounce his purpose and 
return with them to Spain. Finding Columbus 
fearless and resolute, they propose to throw him 
overboard. But the great Genoese, in those mo- 
ments of terror, exerted something of his latent 
force, and the storm of mutiny was hushed. 

At length they see symptoms of land. Grass 
is visible on the waves; birds in the air. The 
sea is covered with weeds. They sail on, but no 
coast makes itsappearance. The fleet has toiled 
through the floating island of weeds. Once 
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more the men are in sight of nothing beyond 
them but water and sky. 

They again show discontent, and again med- 
Columbus, it should seem, is now 
tried to the utmost. The very officers of the 
vessels are become mad mutineers. A vigorous 
rally is made for the purpose of compelling the 
commander to turn the ships about and guide 
them home. 

Peremptory resistance, on the part of Colum- 
bus, would, at this time, evidently have been ab- 
His demeanor must now be mild and per- 
suasive. Determination itself must appear to 
give way. The object of ambition may not be 
renounced; but the means of gaining that object 
must be more temperate and gentle. This is the 
hour when our hero of the sea must begin to be 
“‘as wise as a serpent and as harmless as a dove.” 
In such an emergency a wise patience is hero- 
ism; and partial submission is necessary to com- 
plete success. Columbus was not wanting in the 
philosophic calmness which the case demanded. 
He knew what todo. “Give me,” said he, “but 
three days more, and if no land appears we will 
return.” Confident that land was not far off, he 
promised to the one who would first discern it 
a suitable reward. That reward was destined to 
be deserved only by himself. 

The ships continued in their course till new 
circumstances began to surround them. Every 
thing appeared propitious. A plank hewn by an 
ax, and a stick carved by some other cutting in- 
strument, were taken from the surface of the 
A bough of hawthorn in blossom floated 
by them. They beheld also a branch containing 
a bird’s nest full of eggs. At the close of the 
day the clouds presented a different aspect. The 
air became softer. The night-winds indicated 
proximity to some coast. Moreover, the sea had 
been sounded. 

These signs did not prove illusory. In the 
night of the 11th of October, Columbus himself, 
the first of all, points to a light on shore. He 
calls the attention of Pedro Guttieres, Gentleman 
of the King’s Bedchamber, and Pedro beckons to 
the fleet-captain, Solcedo, and together this trio 
of mariners watch the little light sending out its 
feeble rays on the soil of a vast continent. 

Dawn does not delay, and the twelfth day of 
October makes its revelation of beauty and 
What a sight to those ocean-wearied 
sailors! The shores of a strange country are 
visible. Anxiety, doubt, discontent, dullness, 
languor—these all are, in a moment, gone, and 
along the air rings the wild cry of, “Land! land!” 


itate violence. 


surd. 


water. 


grandeur. 


They approach the inviting coast. They find | 


a safe place at which to disembark. They set 
their feet on the soil of America. 





The natives of San Salvador, the territory on 
which they have landed, soon gather round them, 
and are mute with astonishment. Those men 
of the vessel who had been foremost in the mu- 
tinous movements, now threw themselves at the 
feet of their triumphant commander, and with 
confessions and tears beg forgiveness for their 
disobedience on the voyage. 

History tells us that on landing Columbus fell 
on his knees and kissed the earth, returning 
thanks to God! I believe this. How could his 
joy in that moment have had other than the 
strongest kind of expression? The object of his 
ambition was reached. For more than eighteen 
years he had pursued it with unremitting devo- 
tion. On his eyes, which had longed to find re- 
lief from the wearisome sameness of the ocean, 
had burst at last the real land of his early vi- 
sions. Beholding, as he did, the very scenery of 
that land; inhaling its salubrious atmosphere; 
knowing that its genial skies were bending over 
him; standing, it may be, “in hearing-of a hun- 
dred streams,’ the voices of which seemed to 
utter a glad welcome to their civilized Visitor, 
how could he have refrained from throwing him- 
self on the green ground and /:issing it with 
rapture? 

Thus we have attended our hero of the sea, 
till we have seen the coronation of his persever- 
ing energy. We have contemplated him in his 
youth and in his early manhood. We have 
traced him in his endeavors to enlist royal influ- 
ence in behalf of his project. We have been 
with him over the ocean, and have observed how 
great, at times, was his peril on account of men 
who had become desperately mutinous. We have 
accompanied him to the shores of this continent, 
and have beheld his joy as he landed. This is 
enough. Do you not see, now, the deeper mean- 
ing of those old words, “Christopher Columbus 
discovered America?’ Let us leave the exulting 
hero in his transport! , 

Ineffable, O Columbus! is the sweetness of thy 
bliss. But surely thou deservest this reward. 
Quaff, therefore, thy precious cup! May it reju- 
venate thee as if it were the elixir of immortal 
youth! May it fill thy soul with a satisfaction 
which, despite of the unwelcome trials thou art 
destined to experience, shall make pleasant all 
thy future years! We leave thee, thou hero of 
the sea, kissing the earth and returning thanks 
to God! 


—-——.@e——_— 


Tue blessing of an active mind, when it is in 
a good condition, is, that it not only employs it- 
| self, but is almost sure to be the means of giving 
wholesome employment to others. 
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TRUE PROGRESSION. 


RY PROF. W. G. W. LEWIS. 


BELIEVE, with certain limitations, in the 

eternal progression of the human mind. As 
would regard the increasing capacity of man 
for enjoyment, we might readily predicate that 
man can only know the infinite in his capability 
of its realization. But that the mind gains new 
and increasing strength of vision as its field of 
view is enlarged; that it realizes an intenser 
sense of hearing as the melodies of nature and 
God’s mercy-angels deepen; that it acquires in- 
creased delicacy of touch as the rough places 
of our common humanity are worn down by the 
drift of time’s rolling ages; that the taste is re- 
fined as the banquets spread are furnished more 
largely with the nectar and ambrosia of Olym- 
pus, and less profusely with the enervating and 
corrupting bowls of sensuality and passion—this 
can admit of no doubt whatever. 

Man finds in himself vast powers, noble capac- 
ities, grand ambitions, and a mental vision that 
ever looks out of and beyond himself; and so in 
his better moments he is ever reaching out after 
the beautiful, the sublime, the infinite, the true 
that are so richly, so magnificently spread out 
before him in the broad nature-fields of the uni- 
verse of God. Above him lay the great, grand 
fields of beauty, and the vast depths of the illim- 
itable stretch away, furnishing new food and 
new varieties of food, but never satisfying the 
greeds of the soul. 

How few scattered here and there upon the 
pages of history are the names of the great 
leaders of our race! There are thousands and 
tens of thousands of those who act as the pio- 
neers of an advancing army, leveling the huge 
oaks and branching pines which stand in the 
way of the hosts behind them, who spend their 
days in amassing the material which the wise 
master-builder shall appropriate to its position in 
the great temple to be erected. We have all 
heard that “the march of intellect is onward.” 
But do we consider that the army is made up of 
engineers and sutlers, of pioneers and navvies? 
And history, which only sets down the sum and 
substance of a thousand deeds in the narration 
of the great consequence attained, cau not enu- 
merate the toil, and sweat, and fatigue, and suf- 
fering by which this consequence was wrought 
out. History is the palace which the beholder 
views only at a distance, when tower and mina- 
ret kiss the skies, and lofty colonnades spread 
out, and here and there a window appears 
through the leafy shades that embower the walls. 
But the layers of stone, and the single ashlars, 
and the twisted capitals are not seen, though 





each of them may have been the life-work of the 
skillful laborer, who view the result of his indi- 
vidual toil as the crowning glory of the whole 
work. Human history is the record of great 
summaries—Gop keeps the book of individual 
accounts. 

It hence arises, by way of a kind of corollary, 
that these summaries present brief views of the 
progress of our race. We say of the progress, 
because a history of decline and fall is the his- 
tory of a people, not of the whole race; rather 
of a single power, not of the entire mass. It is 
very true that, under some circumstances, when 
the energy of a nation has declined and its 
powers are useless through long desuetude that 
civilization itself will sink into barbarism. But 
this is a decline of a single nation. When the 
Roman mind decayed under the empire that 
decay was perceived throughout. Still after all 
it was the corruption and consequent disorgani- 
zation of the Roman mind and not of the human 
race. Whenever we can slight the boundaries 
of empires and the destinations of governments, 
and make due allowances for the temporary 
halts or backslidings of single regiments, regard- 
ing only the movements of the entire mass, we 
can not fail to see that in each age of history 
that movement has been onward, right onward. 
The flagging of a rank or a battalion has not 
checked the mighty host. And in its victories 
each man has been a sharer, and, like the victors 
of Marathon or Austerlitz, each single hero has 
been allowed to tell to his children if not to the 
world the tale of his valor and endurance, and 
to awaken in the soul of the youthful listeners 
the earnest and intense anxieties of humanity to 
reach some loftier summit, and to place the 
beacon of progress on an advanced mountain- 
top, on the long range that stretches away toward 
perfection. 

And yet history must deal in the names of 
those whom men call heroes, and whom they 
dignify with the title of the great. And it is 
from this cause that so many are led to disbe- 
lieve in the perfectibility of our nature, or rather 
in its progressiveness. For the records of 
nations are the stories, not of its perfectibility, 
but of its corruptibility. The view of the Roman 
poet has been the general judgment of men: 


“ Actas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem ”— 


“The age of our parents, worse thar ‘hat of 
their ancestors, brought forth us still inferior to 
themselves; and we shall, by and by, give birth 
to a posterity still more corrupted and depraved 


than ourselves.” And nations, which, like the 
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water-streams, take their rise in mountain sources, 
when they have left their primal homes and 
find the level plains, like those same streams 
they become slothful even in their majesty, till 
at last they lose themselves in stagnant marshes, 
and “choke themselves with their own alluvian.” 
In the same manner, though a humble example, 
the innocence of childhood, eseaping from the 


flowery haunts of early life, is hardly with difti- | 
culty preserved in tarnished form in the inevita- | 
ble debasement of maturity, while the utmost | 


diligence and energy are necessary to keep it 
from further degradation. Tragedy is the noblest 
form of poetry, and finds the greatest depths of 
feeling that can appeal to human sympathy, 
while the strength of endurance as therein pic- | 
tured are the way-marks or mile-stones at which 
men pause and admire. What are the subjects | 
of the Aineid, the Iliad, and that noble epic of 
Milton but the glory, and struggle, and fall of a | 
past generation? 

You femember the fable of the ancients, that 
when any individual has attained to a very high | 
degree of prosperity the gods are envious of his | 
success, and conspire to cast him down to a level 
with other men or far below. Thus amid all the 
utopian dreams of earthly Elysiums, the general 
conviction has been that earthly perfection is 
impossible. Although men may be crafty enough 
to make the energies of nations compass their 


individual success, though they may be strong 
enough to snatch the wreath of glory, though 
they may be wise enough to circumvent the 
watch-dogs of golden fleeces, yet, whether his 
thoughts are upon the earth, or among the stars, 
or above them, his very energies exhaust the 
motive powers of his soul, and the tragedy must 
end in tears, and want, and woe. 

The truth is, some things are progressive, and 
thereby susceptible of improvement by us. Other 
things are unprogressive and impressiveless to 
all our efforts. Man’s dominion over external 
nature seems to be capable of extension without 
fixed bounds. But nature herself is not subject 
to the changing frenzies of man. The forest 
oak may be hewed, and cut, and carved by the 
hand of the skillful artisan, but all the boasted 
march of mind can not add one circle to its 
growth, or deepen the hue of green upon its 
foliage. Men may build Leviathan, and plow 
the ocean wave laden with the population of a 
city or of a German principality, Lut they can 
not deepen the roar of the surging billows or 
chain the lightning till the passage is over, or 
bind old king olus in his royal seat, lest the 
winds be loosened from their mountain cave 
before the desired harbor is gained. Nay, 
man’s knowledge of outward things may in- 
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crease—in fact, it scarcely could be lessened— 
and the glory of his dominion may be enlarged, 
his marches may be more profound, and even 
nature’s hieroglyphic scroll may be unraveled, 
but man’s own nature is ever subject to this 
law—“Sin when it is finished bringeth forth 
death.” 
mature, flower, fruit, and then decay. 
object is an elixir of life that can renew the lost 


Men, like nations, spring forth, grow, 
The great 


youth and reinvigorate the trembling limbs ready 
to sink and crumble in the grave. Is this elixir 
discoverable, or has God made any for man, and 
have we any means~of evading the pains and 
frailties of our earthly life? Or, again, if there 
is a law of progression written for us, where is 
it inscribed; how are its lessons made applicable 
to our state? 

As science affords the most palpable ground 


| upon which we may tread, so we are first led to 


At 
the first glance we are brought to remark that 
its actual boundaries can not be fixed. But in 
every age there are apparent limits which it is 
the first object to reach. 
however, that in physical and in metaphysical 
science the world has passed through but few 
periods. Their infancy was protracted through 
long ages when they seemed by a single bound 
to pass onward to the full vigor of maturity. 
The time that has intervened between those 
great epochs of science has been spent in the 
approximate perfection of the discoveries made, 


the investigation of its claims to progression. 


Let it be remembered, 


In the few years after the conclusion of our Rey- 
olutionary war there was but little emigration to 
these western forests and plains. But after the 
close of the war of 1812 there seemed to be a 
general impulse, an upheaval that threw vast 
bodies of emigrants far and wide in the original 
North-Western territory. Thirty years were spent 
in peopling these new states when another up- 
heaval occurred, that, like the tricamean wave 
of the Greeks, passed over the preceding waves 
and outstripped the following ones, pouring its 
waters far upon the distant beaches of the west. 
Just so, only in a more evident degree, because 
thousands of years have sometimes intervened 
between the tricumae of science, its billow has 
thundered on our ears, mighty, overarching, on- 
rushing far in advance upon the shore of any 
that have gone before. Dr. Whewell justly ob- 
serves that not a single step was taken, not a 
single discovery made, either in mechanics or 
hydiostatics, between the times of Archimedes 
and Galileo. And every student of mental phi- 
losophy or of logic knows that the world was 
content for two thousand years to search out 
and to walk in the footsteps of Aristotle, and 
have not yet passed by the mountain-top where 
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were the ne plus ultra pillar for all future voy- 
agers upon the sea of metaphysics. 

The fact appears to be this: After reaching 
the shores of some unknown sea, men cease 
from the exploration of the boundaries of the 
unseen shores beyond and apply themselves to 
the arrangement of the details of the regions 
already found. The discovewes made are more 
fully established, and perfected, and developed, 
and their principles and results are more gen- 
erally diffused. Newton made more splendid 
discoveries apparently in the confines of nature. 
And since his day philosophers in every branch 
of science have been busy in verifying those dis- 
coveries, and in the application of their princi- 
ples and results. And, notwithstanding the tre- 
mendous efforts of scientific men since his time, 
it may be well doubted if any headlands of sci- 
ence have been detected beyond those he first 
pointed out, like some pillars of Hercules, denot- 
ing the limits of the shore. 

Now, it must be remarked, that in all these 
investigations and perfectings of truths thus 
already known in part, the philosopher is again 
but the pioneer of the coming cardinal man. 
The studies of more than two thousand years 
before Galileo, before Bacon, before Isaac New- 








ton, were the agents that laid the ground, and | 


drove the piles, and filled uppthe piers far out 


into the sea as starting-points whence these 
master-spirits set sail for the far-beyond, like 
some Columbus in search of some America of 
science or philosophy. For each investigation, 
when carefully accomplished, developed some 
new principle which, however minute, led to 
some other yet before, which again elicited unex- 
pected discoveries, and guided the students on 
to some more remote tract of thought or specu- 
lation till all was ready, the vessel was built, the 
commander took his post, and fearlessly the 
waves were buffeted till his practiced eye discov- 
ered the signs of the coming joy, and his tele- 
scope helped him to discern the land ahead. 
“Time and tide wait for no man,” it is said, and 
we all know that when the right day comes God 
finds the right man. 

These are the men, the workers and co-work- 
ers, who rule nature, governing with undisputed 
sovereignty over her wide domain, who do in 
reality improve the oak and the mountain upon 
which it grows, the sun even, and the sea upon 
which it shines, not absolutely, but relatively. 
For they can not change these things, because 
God made them unchangeable by any authority 
less than his own. But they bring about such 
relations between them and us that they minister 
to our necessities and to our purposes, so that 





we use the tree and the mountain, the sea and 
even the sun itself to better purpose than ever 
before. And this is the true progress of science. 
It meddles not with the domain of literature or 
religion, though often a co-laborer. But true 
science in any of its departments, when its 
field of operation is enlarged and new principles 
are developed, is ever and forever manifest as 
an unselfish servant of humanity, encompassing 
vaster hosts in its spreading arms to bless and 
not to curse. ‘ 

To demonstrate this truth it were only neces- 
sary to compare the profitless investigations of 
the alchemists with the studies of the scientific 
man in our own day. We say profitless, not in 
their results, but in their aims. The search for 
the secret of transfusion wrought out many a 
secret of inestimable worth. But often because 
the coating was of valueless material, the dia- 
mond within was thrown away, the object being 
not the progress of truth, but the stone of the 
philosopher that should transmute all to gold. 
The secrets of the alembic belong to the race, 
and when men began to perceive this truth, then 
began a new era. The fires were not then kin- 
dled in lofty towers or in secret caverns, but in 
the laboratory and the workshop, whither all 
might come and receive of the true gold of 
wisdom more to be esteemed than that which 
was sought but never found. 

It were unnecessary that we should recapitu- 
late these evidences of advancement in science, 
whether seen in the laboratory of the chemist, or 
in the railroad car, the steamboat, the printing- 
press, or the magnetic telegraph—in the work- 
shop of the artisan. 

And so we turn to the progress of literature, 
where laws of development are very different 
from those of science. In its true idea, litera- 
ture is intended to act upon the principles of 
human nature, to unfold them, to strengthen 
them for their appointed task, and to assist in 
their proper organization for that work and the 
successful performance of it. It is evident that 
the proper preparation and perfection of litera- 
ture is in its being possessed of a knowledge of 
human character. As the latter is elucidated, 
whether by experience or by observation, so will 
the channels be diversified through which an in- 
fluence may be exerted upon human feelings. 
So that literature may busy itself on the one 
hand with the portraiture of the details of pri- 
vate society, and on the other hand may be led 
to a delineation of the grander motives, and im- 
pulses, and actions which have agitated the 
great master-spirits of any age, and which have, 
more than any thing we have named, conduced 
to the production of those mighty changes which 
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have diversified the history of our race. It has 
flourished and advanced always according to the 
amount of materials furnished for its laborers. 
Now, notwithstanding the original models of 
early ages were very remarkable, yet they were 
formed upon the same general models. There 
were not remarkable distinctive peculiarities 
among them to such a degree as in these days of 
ours. Diversity there was of course, because there 
was the same variety of passions, of affections, 
of mental, and moral, and physical development 
as at any Other age. And since there was no 
precise and permanent moral standard, the de- 
viations were the more singular and numerous. 
But this diversity had not the freedom of mod- 
ern society, and the development of it was mani- 


fest in the Areopagus or the Forum, or in the | 


theater, where the individual interests, to a great 
degree, controlled and directed the manifesta- 
tions of the individual peculiarities. 

Various contrasts between ancient and mod- 
ern literature, in respect to the progress that has 
been attained, might be presented, were it neces- 
sary to the maintenance of our position that 
progress has been made. But we may notice 


one fact; namely, that the want of the printing- 
press almost entirely excluded all but the most 


refined and finished productions. So that we do 
not merely possess the best class of ancient 
books, but the on/y class. From all of them the 
dross was refined away, and the precious ore 
reduced to the smallest bulk; so that where we 
possess a remnant of ancient wisdom the gold 
does not shine through here and there, but it is 
a solid lump of the precious metal itself in its 
purest form. Now, these are not the most valu- 
able productions for the elucidation of character. 
The best views we have of ancient society are 
found in the lightest form of ancient literature 
that has descended to us—that of Greek and 
Roman comedy. And yet how far inferior are 
these as assistants to our proper understanding 
of the character of man to those productions of 
our own age, which, if transferred to that age, 
could not have found a purchaser if transcribed! 
What table furnishes such rich food for philo- 
sophical reflection as that of national manners? 
The table of our age is full of such dishes. 
That of the ancient philosopher or dramatist 
was nearly if not altogether empty of them. 

The effect of the press in enlarging the sphere 
of operation of the human intellect, and in aug- 
menting the store of characteristic illustration, 
appeared very soon after the revival of letters; 
for published works. soon became national works. 
Instead of being published in the Latin tongue, 
they were sent forth first in Italian and English, 
then Spanish, Portuguese, French, and at last 





Germany broke through classic trammels, and 
showed, though late, a vigorous and gigantic 
growth. These works attract the attention of 
all classes of society, because they reflect the 
manners of all classes. The annals of Comines 
and Froissart furnish far richer viands for the 
student than all the records of monkish clerks 
whose writings fail to convey to us the spirit of 
their times in such shape as would be interest- 
ing or profitable. 

In speaking of the scope for variety of indi- 
vidual character we can not help noticing the 
position of woman in the former ages, say among 
the Greeks, which will compare favorably with 
others of that period. The Grecian father and 
husband was simply the master of the household, 
a being of a superior order, to whom the laws of 
society had given the ascendency over the female 
portion of his family, and whose business was to 
preserve that ascendency. The Spartan woman 
might be supposed an exception. And yet she 
was only such so far as she might be successful 
in emulating the masculine virtues of the other 
sex. The refinement of modern times that al- 
lows to woman her proper position was not 
dreamed of. In Athens the courtesan, who had 
thrown off the ordinary restraints of her sex, 
was allowed to cultivate the arts and accomplish- 
ments which pleased and attracted the “lords of 
creation.” But all other females were without 
any individual character that could be interest- 
ing to the philosopher or the politician. 

Female heroism and domestic affection appear 
to have had wider play at Rome, where such char- 
acters as Tullia, Portia,and Cornelia were held 
in high estimation. But these cases were evi- 
dently exceptions to the ordinary measurement 
of female character, even while they stand as 
marks of the improvement that must have taken 
place in the social manners of those ages. In 
later times, when women exerted a wider influ- 
ence at Rome in her decay and corruption, it 
was by their charms of person or by their riches, 
when the character of Sempronia or of Lucretia 
would have been impossible or else unknown. 
The personal influence of woman in the mar- 
riage relation or in the household was excluded. 
Thus we easily perceive how large a mass of 
illustrations of human character was excluded 
from the literature of that period. 

So, also, it was but a small portion of society 
to whom the higher rewards and pleasures of 
education and knowledge were open. There is 
a boundless store of character in those classes 
to whom these things are denied. But no profit- 
able illustrations can be drawn from them unless 
there is some diffusion of literature among them, 
because without this the sphere of mental activ- 
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ity must be very limited. The spontaneous sim- 
plicity of an uncultivated mind must be very 
soon exhausted. So that the epics and dramas 
of that age rather represented the situations of 
their characters than the characters themselves, 
which could only be drawn from their conduct in 
these situations. And yet even these writers 
seem to have possessed the most remarkable 
powers that ever blessed the world with their 
efforts. The character represented is often lost 
in the writer, and we know hardly which to ad- 
mire more—Achilles in his representation, or 
the painter who by a few magic strokes of genius 
has drawn us such a character. I know of no 
modern writer who can equal Homer in his in- 
imitable felicity of illustration except Shakspeare, 
whose every touch is that of a master, so much 
so that what other men would ‘make a mere mass 
of ugly colors the dramatist makes a finished 
portrait with a single dash of his pencil. 

It will be seen that we have referred mostly to 
the lighter forms of literature. But the same 


truths are evident in all its departments; for | 
| laden with the treasures of wisdom dug from 
So that the | 


knowledge widens with our capacities, and these 
enlarge with our opportunities. 


higher we mount in knowledge the vaster, more 
unbounded are the prospects that stretch out 


before us. When Lord Verulam wrote he said 
that “his words required a whole age for the 
demonstration of their truth, and many ages for 
their perfection.” This he said in full conscious- 
ness of what had already before his time been 
the case with the writings of early sages. And 
he felt that, in some degree at least, the new 
instauration of philosophy would partake of the 
glory of the old. Hear what Bacon says in 
his treatise on the Advancement of Learning: 
“Being now at some pause, looking back into 
that I have passed through, as far as a man can 
judge of his own work, not much better than 
that noise or sound which musicians make while 
they are tuning their instruments, which is noth- 
ing pleasant to hear, yet is a cause why the 
music is sweeter afterward; so have I been con- 
tent to tune the instruments of the muses that 
they may play who have better hands. And, 
surely, when I set before me the condition of 
these times in which learning hath made her 
third visitation or circuit in all the qualities 
thereof, as the excellency and vivacity of the 
arts of this age, the noble helps and lights which 
we have by the travails of ancient writers, the 
art of printing which communicateth books to 
men of all fortunes, the openness of the world 
by navigation, which hath disclosed multitudes 
of experiments and a mass of natural history, 
the leisure wherewith these times abound, not 
employing men so generally in civil business as 





the states of Greece did in respect of their popu- 
larity, and the state of Rome in respect of the 
greatness of her monarchy, the present disposi- 
tion of these times to peace, and the inseparable 
propriety of time, which is ever more and more 
to disclose truth, I can not but be raised to this 
persuasion that this third period of time will far 
surpass that of the Grecian and Roman learn- 
ing.” 

These prophecies of the increase of knowledge 
have been fulfilled since his day far beyond the 
most sanguine anticipations of Bacon or any 
man of his age. The generations of science 
have been multiplied, new sciences have been 
born undreamed of in those former days. Like 
Thebes of old, the temple of learning has 
a hundred gates, and a hundred streets and 
avenues, with walks for poetry, where the ways 
are girt with flowers more beautiful and magnifi- 
cent than ever bloomed before, where the blos- 
soms are wreathed around the pillars that sparkle 
with the gems of genius and wit; with broad 
avenues of science, where the car passes on 


the caverns of old nature, ever unable to keep 
the bolt drawn in the lock against the earnest, 
devoted energies of the explorer; mighty trees 
that have grown up from the seed sown in 
former ages, and that have spread abroad their 
branches in the garden of truth, whose fruits 
are ever ripening and falling to the waiting 
thousands beneath its over-arching shade, and 
where at last religion has come to teach the 
melodies of heaven, and to sing the praises of 
that infinite wisdom by whose bounty these in- 
valuable blessings are bestowed upon the chil- 
dren of men. 

The growth of poetry and philosophy is differ- 
ent from that of science in this: in the latter 
the accretions form links in a great chain of 
knowledge, in the former they are organic. 
The individual philosopher or poet must begin 
from the beginning itself. He can not begin 
where his predecessor left off. In the case of 
the poet Virgil could not start from the point 
where Homer paused, nor could Horace com- 
plete the work which Pindar commenced. No 
more could any man start out from where 
Shakspeare-unyoked his steeds in order to com- 
plete the race. Whatever each one brings forth 
to the admiration and instruction of his race 
must spring out of the depths of his own soul; 
the truths he utters must germinate in his own 
heart before the nations shall refresh themselves 
under the shadow of their spreading branches 
These heroic names of poesy have each reigned 
over their own kingdom, and their authority does 
not fall by the law of descent. Every monarch 
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who would bear their scepter and dwell by their 
side in Olympus or on Parnassus, must conquer 
his own kingdom for himself. 

Nor can the philosopher be a mere link in a 
chain, he must be a staple firmly and deeply 
fixed in the adamantine walls of truth. If he 
rightly deserves the name his mind must be im- 
pregnated with some of the primordial ideas of 
life and being, man and nature, fate and free- 
dom, order and law, thought and will, power and 
God. He may have received them from others, 
but he must receive them as seeds, they must 
teem and germinate within him, and mingle 
with the essence of his spirit, and must shape 
themselves into a new, original growth. This 
growth may be more towering than the tree that 
bore the seed, but if there is any life at all it 
will branch off for itself sooner or later. He 
who deserves the name of philosopher will al- 
ways set up for himself; for the heavenly bodies 
that have light in themselves will not revolve as 
They establish independent themes 


And 


satellites. 
and rule over their own principalities. 


thus we may not perceive the same progressive- | 


ness in either philosophy or poetry that we do in 
science. For the truth is not so subject to out- 
ward terrene influences, and they who were 
earliest introduced to her mysteries appear to 
have been more thoroughly initiated, to have 
looked upon her in her unvniled form. Never- 
theless, truth grows, not absolutely, but in her 
development, her beauties increase, and when 
one of us can lay our head upon her bosom and 
catch the inspiration that flows from the ever- 
living fountain of light and beauty, we, too, may 
enjoy the glory of having dwelt with her, and 
of having committed to us some bright and 
glorious realm in the universe of thought. 

On the one hand, then, there are indications 
that man is corruptible, and evidences that 
things are not tending to that perfection which 
he possessed before sin threw its blight upon 
genius, and covered the fruits of intellect with 
the mildew of iniquity. But on the other hand 
there are evidences that man is advancing to- 
ward the open plains upon which light falls from 
heaven, and where the foul malaria is driven off 
by the beams of truth. Amid these conflicting 
proofs what is the true idea of the history of our 
race? The philosophical idea must be that this 
history is to unfold the gradual development of 
man’s intellectual and moral being, or, in other 
words, to realize the idea of humanity. And if 
we look back upon the pages upon which are in- 
scribed the records of our race, studying them 
without prejudice, without violence, without a de- 
termined adherence to preconceived opinions— 
studying them as ministering to the accomplish- 





ment of one great design, we can not fail to see 
that this idea has been more and more fully real- 
ized as the ages have passed by. The several 
moments of history are not distinct, isolated 
wholes, apart from all connection with the gen- 
eral destinies of our race. Nor are they to be 
regarded as a series of steps by which man has 
mounted to his present condition, where the 
mounting of every successive step has resulted 
in the turning the back upon all that have been 
gone over. There are distinctions of ages and 
nations, it is true, but they are not isolations, 
only relations. The impressions made upon 
humanity by the moldings of an age are perma- 
nent impressions upon the characters and des- 
tinies of the race. Each of these are like the 
tattooing of the South Sea islander, the success- 
ive stampings do not obliterate the marks of the 
past. » The value of any science or philosophy, or 
of any department of literature, may be tested by 
the answers they may return to such questions 
as these: What did it accomplish? What dis- 
tinctive idea did it embody? What truths did it 
proclaim and expose? What portion of it has 
been taken up and incorporated by the living 
spirit of humanity? And if science, and philos- 
ophy, and literature can in reply show that in 
each successive age truths have been unfolded, 
powers have been realized, new and distinctive 
characteristics have been detected, and that 
thereby the race have been more closely aggre- 
gated into the unity in which it was originally 
created, then may we safely trust in the progress 
of humanity. 

But all of this has been unattainable in hu- 
man strength, which is only another expression 
for human weakness. Inadequate and incom- 
plete were all the efforts of man to accomplish 
an advance position to the real good, to absolute 
truth, till religion descended from her abodes in 
heaven, took from her girdle the key which the 
great God of truth and wisdom had placed there, 
and, unlocking the hitherto impassable door, had 
summoned the votaries to follow her footsteps. 
She led and still leads them on to the inner 
courts of the temple, and explains the most hid- 
den mysteries only to those who can speak the 
shibboleth of faith. When we turn again to the 
pages of history upon which now her light shines 
full and clear, we see how each improvement 
in art, each new link in the chain of the sciences, 
each new development of philosophy, and each 
fresh blossom and fruit of literature has tended 
to this one great end—the unity of our race. 
And that, too, not a unity in any exemplar bor- 
rowed from the most famed model of mankind, 
but brought down from the primal model of 
humanity perfected in the glories of heaven 
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“Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect.” This is the angel trumpet 
which summons man to the warfare of duty. 
This and nothing less than this is the glorious 
prize set before him. Civilization and enlighten- 
ment do not depend upon physical causes. But 
wherever Christianity carries this command, and 
wherever it is obeyed, there the onward march 
of humanity is seen, and felt, and realized of all, 
and the secret of true progression is revealed to 
all men in the aggregation of all sanctified 
humanity toward its primal unity in the great 
Creator—God. 


—_——*oo———__ 


THE USE OF OBSTACLES. 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS. 


HE belief of a certain tribe in Africa that 
the strength of the foe they subdue passes 
into themselves, like most other untaught beliefs, 
has a truth of nature at the bottom of it. All 
growth, all progress, all triumph over difficulties, 
both in the development of the individual and 


of the race, is of this kind; the condition or the | 


circumstance that opposes and for a time keeps 
the mastery is ultimately not only done away 
with, but absorbed, and, like a converted foe, 
contributes to the strength of what it once made 
weak. The seed in the earth struggles with the 
cold mold which seeks to digest it as food, but if 
it be the stronger it finally overcomes and assim- 
ilates that which sought to assimilate it. The 
soil would have the acorn soil also, but the ‘acorn 
being the stronger converts the soil into the 
oak, 

Every foe or obstacle we overcome immedi- 
ately becomes a tool in our hand. We wheel 
the captured cannon upon the enemy we have 
driven from them. When Luther had overcome 
the devil he forthwith went to using his tunes for 
religious purposes. After the battle of Bunker's 
Hill, Yankee Doodle, which was then played in 
our derision, immediately became the national 
air. Satan becomes the ally of him who over- 
comes him. The best temperance lecturers are 
reformed inebriates; they scourge the enemy 
with the lash that has made their own backs 
bleed. Lightning was once the terror of man, 
but in conquering it he has made it his fire- 
winged messenger. 

Our condition in the universe is that of the 
swimmer; the elements are seeking to devour 
us, but if we lustily resist them, and strike vig- 
orous blows with what God has given us, they 
bear us safely upon their bosom. The kite, ris- 


ing aloft on the wind that seeks to sweep it away, | 
is the type of success in the world. If a man’s | 





yielding, and his moral and intellectual as well 
as physical relations rightly adjusted, the oppo- 
sition that aims to defeat him shall contribute to 
the beauty of his triumph. The outward difli- 
culties that seek to crush the man of genius, and 
that lean upon him like huge walls, shall fall 
under his feet and enlarge and elevate the the- 
ater of his action. 

A new principle of science or religion, making 
its way in the world against ignorance, selfish- 
ness, and bigotry, is like a spear of corn pushing 
itself up through rank weeds and filthy rubbish, 
which for a time impede its progress, but which 
it ultimately towers above, absorbs and grow 
up, and is stronger and more productive by 
reason of the obstacles it has overcome. So 
every-where difficulties are not to be cast off, but 
must be eaten up and digested or they will eat 
up and digest us—solve the Sphinx’s riddle or 
die. 

Our progress in knowledge is governed by the 
same law. He is not the wisest man who has 
been taught the most facts, who carries about 
him a head as full of minutie and detail—the 
mere chaff of knowledge—as an encyclopedia; 
but he is the wisest man who has overcome the 
most, whose knowledge has been bought with the 
most suffering and the severest labor, and in 
whose mind facts are like seed in the soil, not 
like vegetables in a cellar. Ideas dropped into 
a mind wholly passive will never germinate and 
multiply; there must be heat, sympathetic action, 
real mental desire, and a corresponding wakeful- 
ness and emphasis in the mental powers to pro- 
duce intellectual conception. Hence, as a gen- 
eral rule, the superior wisdom of the self: 
taught man, the desire and the effort to obtain 
knowledge, prepares the mind for its reception, 
Hence, we further remark that the benefit is not 
so much in acquiring as in overcoming, not in 
slipping smoothly along in the regularly laid 
out paths of scientific inquiry, and culling the 
richest flowers without any real effort or mental 
excitement, as in digging and delving, grasping 
the thorniest problems and solving them, sinking 
and miring in the bogs and marshes, and strug- 
gling through to terra firma again, not in 
recanting and shifting, learning and unlearning, 
taking up and throwing down till all the simplest 
and most obvious facts are acquired, but in res- 
olutely pressing forward through doubt and diffi- 
culty, through belief and unbelief, through error, 
and darkness, and uncertainty, denying nothing, 
avoiding nothing, and yielding to nothing, fol- 
lowing every thing up, finding the bottom and 
clutching the matter at the very core of it: thus 
you will assimilate knowledge and be strong in 


adherence to a right principle is firm and un- | proportion as you are learned. 
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The scholar is at a discount among us; we 
have come to regard him as something that is 
made and not grown, and to look upon his 
accomplishments as we do those of the rope- 
dancer or circus-rider, as having no root in him- 
self, but a mere outside or acquired skill, pur- 
chased at the expense of his general strength, 
and which a few pounds of native talent, well 
grounded in bone and muscle, in an emergency 
that requires ability instead of craft, would sur- 
pass by all odds. Of the human parrot and lip- 


learned this is true, but to the genuine scholar, 
whose knowledge is organized faculty, and whose 
memory is a bank and not a miser’s chest, it has 


no application. The learned man of all others 
should be the wise man, the brave man, the 
strong man, the hopeful man, who can shame 
difficulties and look disaster out of countenance, 
who can see through the surface and show of 
things, and in the crash of events, when the 
ignorant and short-sighted quake and cower like 
supple dogs, stand up firm and undaunted, a 
pillar of fire and a front of strength to guide and 
support. Let the scholar do his own thinking, 
and put handles to his ideas, and he will redeem 
his credit. The man who amasses a fortune by 
honest industry and enterprise is an example for 
him to follow. His wealth is a measure of his 
strength, and if he be not sordid and avaricious, 
every dollar is representative of his inward worth; 
he is indeed great by reason of what he has 
overcome. 

Our landlady refuses to buy her coffee ground; 
says it is stronger if she grinds ‘t herself, a fact 
which none of us are disposed to deny. Let the 
scholar imitate her example, and depend upon 
his own private will to crack the vexed kernels 
of science and philosophy and not upon the 
patent leverage of any body else. 

Obstacles, we repeat again, are tools if we 
know how to use them. See how the farmer 
does it: the rock in his meadow he hreaks up 
into materials for a fence, and so is benefited not 
only in having the obstruction removed from his 
field, but in having a wall which it contributed 
to build for the protection of that field. So a 
man who successfully resists a temptation or 
overcomes an evil habit is benefited not only 
negatively by having avoided the baleful conse- 
quences to which the indulgence of the tempta- 
tion or continuance of the evil habit would have 
rendered him obnoxious, but is benefited posi- 
tively by the very circumstance of having over- 
come such evil habit or temptation. So, also, a 
man who makes a new discovery in science not 
only reaps an advantage by the enlargement 
thus given to his mental vision and the new 
forces put in his hands, but derives a far greater 





advantage from having mastered and consumed 
as it were the condition or obstruction that 
before concealed the existence of such fact from 
him. 

Christian experience teaches us that in over- 
coming the world we are not to renounce it, to 
cast it from us, to say we will have no commerce 
with it, and so insulate ourselves from our weak, 
sinful brothers on the glass tripod of exclusive- 
ness, but on the contrary teaches us to use it, to 
go out boldly amid its facts and forces, its sins 
and vices, its blind instincts and brute powers, 
and, by mastering and subduing them, turn them 
into right channels and make them the servants 
of high immortal ends. We must use it as the 
thrifty farmer uses his marshy land, ditch it and 
drain it, redeém it from frogs and lizards and 
festering pools, and prepare it for the sweet 
clover and the joysome lark. 

The true Christian will not give the road to 
Satan, will not tremble and look abashed at his 
approach, will not shun the village blesphemer 
or scoffing infidel, but, in the terrible might and 
beauty of a conscious superiority, confront them 
boldly and cheerfully and make them feel by his 
words and looks their own littleness and mean- 
ness, and give them a glimpse of that ocean of 
being and power into which his soul is an inlet, 
and from which they are so far removed. It is 
only your weak, cowardly sentimentalist that 
walks on stilts through the world, and fears lest 
he be contaminated by contact with his fellow- 
men. 

What we have said of the Christian in connec- 
tion with the vices and misguided forces of the 
world is equally true of the mind by itself. Our 
animal faculties and instincts, whose promptings 
and tendencies are evil, are not to be eradicated, 
crushed, or neutralized, but are to be subdued, 
governed, harmonized, disciplined, and, under the 
control of the intellect and the moral intuitions, 
be made subservient to higher ends and purposes. 
For this were they created, not to lead but to 
follow, not to be the master but the servant, and 
in keeping the relation thus established we are 
strong by the whole might of our nature. 


BE ALWAYS READY. 


Norutne is so terrible as death to those who 
are strongly attached to life. To what purpose 
is the happiest life if by a wise and Christian 
course it does not conduct us to a happy death? 
Why do we so cling to life? It is that we do not 
desire the kingdom of heaven and the glories 
of a future world. The true way to be ready for 
the last hour is to employ the present hour well, 
and ever to expect the final one. 
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THe TEMPTATION OF OUR LorD Jesus CHRIST IN THE 
Witperness.— Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit 
into the wilderness to be tempted of the devil.” Matt. 
tv, 1. ? 

[Instead ef our ordinary preparation for this de- 
partment, we give the following elaborate discussion 
of our Lord’s temptation from Dr. Nast’s forthcom- 
ing Commentary, translated from the German by 
Professor William D. Godman, of the North-Western 
University :] 

No human eye and ear heard and saw what came 
to pass in the wilderness. The precious experiences 
of that vicarious struggle were afterward communi- 
eated to the disciples, either by an especial revelation 
or, which is more probable, orally by our Lord him- 
self. If there were need of an outward confirmation 
of our inward assurance that this mysterious trans- 
action had an important reference to our salvation, 
that confirmation might be found in the fact that it 
is related by three of the evangelists, and by two of 
them minutely. In proportion as we recognize the 
practical import of this subject do we desire a scien- 
tific apprehension of it as part of the great scheme 
of redemption. Its moment in the spiritual life is 
the warrant for its interest in theology. Two diffi- 
culties, however, of a theological nature have been 
urged. It is objected, 1. That it must have been 
impossible for the Son of God to sin; that, therefore, 
the temptation could have had no reality. 2. That 
if we admit the reality of the temptation, and con- 
sequently the possibility of sin in Jesus, we can no 
longer ascribe to him an absolute sinlessness; for 
temptation, it is asserted, implies of necessity an in- 
citement to evil, and incitement a minimum of evil 
itself. Let us begin our investigation with a consid- 
eration of the second objection, which Dr. Ullman 
meets thus: 

“Temptation is all that which has the tendéncy to 
lead a free being away from the good and unto the 
evil. That which tempts may either lie in the free 
being himself as unlawful lust and inclination—this 
kind of temptation, of which James i, 14, discourses, 
presupposes a germ of evil in the inner nature of the 
man, and, of course, is not predicable of Jesus—or 
it may come from the outer world, as a motive to 
action presenting itself from without. 
ceptible of temptation, because in his absolute per- 
fection lies. the unconditioned necessity of goodness; 
but a created moral agent may be tempted, and, 


therefore, even Jesus in so far as he has become par- | 


ticipant of human nature. Accordingly, it is said, 
‘Jesus was, in all points, tempted like as we are— 


| between two things brought before him. 


God is unsus- | 





yet without sin; that is, he was tempted just as any 
man may be tempted sinlessly. But where, in the 
temptation coming from without, is the point at 
which sin begins? or at which the temptation itself 
becomes sin? We answer, it is where the evil, enter- 
ing from without into the inner nature, is accepted 
into the personality and kindles a conflict. On the con- 
trary, we find no sin in the temptation when the evil, 
as proffered from the outer world, is only mentally 
contemplated, and is rejected without wavering by 
the inherent power of the Spirit and of love. So it 
is evident how Jesus could be tempted without sin. 
He was tempted in all respects; that is, in the two 
conceivable ways; namely, 1. He was assailed by 
that which allures to evil. 2. He was susceptible of 
pain and fear, and the power of these emotions has a 
tendency to divert from the path of the divine. But 
against both forms of temptation the power of his 
spirit and of his love to God proved itself pure and 


undefiled. The temptation of the first kind is exhib- 


ited to us as a seductive attempt upon Jesus in the 
wilderness; of the second kind we have the most re- 
markable example in the struggle at Gethsemane.” 
The other question, whether we must not attribute 
to Christ, as God’s son, as we do to God himself, the 
pure impossibility of sin, is already in part answered, 
though it may be well to enter into it more thorough- 
ly. Ebrard expresses himself upon it as follows: 
“Since the Godhead in Jesus was under the form of 
humanity, so was-the form of his holy will, in him 
as in all men, that of the choice between the possi- 
bilities which his understanding cognized; in other 
words, the holiness of the God-man must manifest 
itself outwardly as a constant choice of the good, 
and, therefore, the possibility, nay, the constant act- 
uality of temptation was the necessary result of the 
incarnation of the Son of God. Since in Jesus was 
the fullness of the Godhead, his will of course always 
determined itself for the good; but his self-determin- 
ation to the right way was just and human in him, 
and was manifested only under the form of the choice 
His human 
holiness, therefore, stood not in an absolute inability 
to sin—nicht-siindigen-kénnen—but in a continual, 
genuinely-human, free decision for the good; and 
therein lay the possibility.of his being tempted.” 
The abstract possibility of consenting to tempta- 
tion was connected, however, at the outset with the 
perfect certainty that this consenting would not take 
place, because God, by virtue of his ability to fore- 
see the self-determinations of a free being, foresaw 


| that his Son, as man, would, with human freedom, 
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without sin, withstand all temptations. For the pre- 
cise reason that he intended the redemption of sinful 
man did he send his Son into the world—of whom he 
knew that his conflict with the power of darkness 
would end in victory. Since this subject is of prac- 
tical importance and yet belongs to the most difficult 
problems of theology, we subjoin the pertinent utter- 
ances of three distinguished German theologians. 
Ullman says: “The plan of redemption ordained 
of God, aforetime prepared for execution through 
thousands of years and through thousands more de- 
signed to work out its results, could not fail of its 
end. Yet this must have happened, if we suppose 
that he who was appointed Redeemer might himself 
fall away from God through sin. In this view it be- 
comes a wholly-inadmissible, yea, fearful thought, 
that Jesus could have actually sinned. Thereby the 
plan of God would have been frustrated, and the 
pure center of light for the world and history would 
have been extinguished. It appears, indeed, to be a 
necessity, intrinsic and wrought into the moral order 
of the world, that Jesus should not sin. In him, 
however, necessity and freedom coincide. He could 
not be otherwise, but at the same time he would not 
be otherwise than sinless. With perfect freedom, in 
submission and self-renunciation, he conformed to 
that higher necessity which was fulfilling itself in his 
manifestation. Both necessity and freedom must be 
so associated in our conception that neither shall in- 
validate the other. The necessity of a goodness thus 
perfect is one always free and voluntary; the free- 
dom is one not doubtfully choosing and vacillating, 
but firmly and victoriously directed to the good. But 
even this higher freedom does not absolutely exclude 
the possibility of evil. As human, it does not pass 
over purely into the divine necessity; there is a pos- 
sibility of evil, but it is only external, abstract, sim- 
ply cogitable—eine blosse denkbarkeit. So the pos- 
sibility of evil exists, but is never realized. Like a 
mathematical quantity evolved in calculation, which 
is not actually used, it is every moment eliminated 
by that which is higher, the consciousness of God 
and the pure love of the divine, so that it never ac- 
quires a real, practical—praktisch—significance.” 
Still more explicitly does the pious Steudel express 
himself—holding up, however, the side of freedom 
more than that of necessity: “‘ Although it.lies in the 
conception of Christ as Redeemer, that he did not 
actuate the possibility of sin, yet he is the sinless 
one only in so far as he had the ability—méglich- 
keit—to sin. He could not be Redeemer if he sin- 
ned, therefore sin in him is not to be conceived. But 
the conception of the Redeemer was only to be real- 
ized through one who while he could sin yet did not. 
Christ, as one to whom sinning was absolutely im- 
possible, would not be man; the human nature in 
him would be nothing else than appearance; he would 
have continued to subsist in his divine nature. But 


he emptied himself, which emptying consisted in en- 
tering into the conditions of human nature, and his 
object in doing so could not have been to present 
humanity as a nature inaccessible to evil, but as one 
able freely to keep itself pure from evil, and thereby 
to secure the possibility of its purification from evil.’ 

Gess, though he contemplates our Redeemer in no | 





other light than the Logos having become man, upholds 
the side of human freedom perhaps too strongly, and 
that of the divine necessity too feebly, when he says: 
** How could Jesus be an example to us who, in the 
course of this earthly life, must decide for God’s will 
amid the pressure of the world’s temptation, if his will 
were decided through an antemundane determination, 
through the eternal submersion of the Logos and the 
Father? and if, therefore, his self-determinations, 
within his earthly life, were but the natural and nec- 
essary working of the antemundane determination? 
The free disobedience of Adam has brought us into 
the state of sin; and only the free obedience of the 
second Adam could place us in the state of righteous- 
ness. Romansi,19. The first Adam renounced the 
inwrought drawing of his nature toward his Creator 
and Father, although God put him upon the easy 
probation, that he should deny his natural appetite 
for the alluring and mysterious fruit of one among 
the trees, out of love to God and honor for his word. 
In the second Adam, as the Son of God, was a draw- 
ing of nature toward the Father of an essentially 
higher kind than in the first Adam, who was only a 
soul created in the image of God. But the thirty- 
three years’ probation of the second Adam through 
the world of sin, in the midst of the sorest conflicts 
of sorrow, was infinitely more severe than that of 
the first Adam; yet the second Adam never denying 
and drawing toward the Father, renounced always 
and only the nature-will even for the un-nature of 
death and of being forsaken by his Father. The first 
Adam was not willing to learn obedience, though he 
was only a man: the second Adam, though God’s son, 
was ready to learn obedience even unto death. The 
sinless development of Jesus thus came to pass 
through a free self-determination for the will of God 
revealed in his inner self; through a free yielding to 
the powerful drawing of his eternal Spirit—Hebrews 
ix, 14—toward God; through a free renunciation, 
hatred, and giving unto death of those life-impulses 
of his outer nature which came into conflict with 
that will of God according to which Jesus should 
take his way through want and dishonor from men, 
nay, more, through the inner feeling of being for- 
saken by God.” 

There is another question of too much moment to 
be passed unanswered: Jn what way have we to con- 
ceive the approach of Satan? Or, What was the status 
of the tempter himself? 

This question has been variously answered. In 
order to explain the mysterious “how” of the forth- 
coming Satan, commentators, particularly the ra- 
tionalists, have fallen into hazardous expositions. 
Some hold this account to be a parable, in which 
Jesus made known to his disciples a universal truth. 
But how obscurely must we think Jesus to have 
spoken if the apostles could have mistaken a parable 
for history! Matthew, certainly, was well skilled in 
distinguishing parabolic from aarrative relation; 
and, accordingly, when Jesus spoke in parables, the 
fact is always expressly stated by this evangelist. 
Besides, as a parable, this account would have an 
unusual aspect, and such as is no where else assumed. 
When Christ speaks parabolically of himself, e. g. 
Luke xix, he always presents himself under the guise 
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of another person. Here, however, he himself would 
be personally introduced into the parable, and Satan 
would be the parabolic person; besides, by this ex- 
planation, the significance of the temptation for Jesus 
would be entirely lost. 

Others represent the temptation as a vision. The 
temptations are conceived as presenting themselves 
to the Lord in a state of ecstasy, as pictures of the 
imagination floating before his soul. But would the 
Lord have imparted to the evangelists a mere vision 
in the form of a historical narrative? Moreover, in 
an ecstasy the temptations, except the third, could 
have been no real temptations from without. And, 
then, how unworthy of his character is the concep- 
tion that the second Adam, only in a vision or ec- 
stasy, not in a wakeful, reflective condition, should 
have resisted the temptations of Satan! It is, there- 
fore, manifest that the temptation of Jesus was some- 
thing real and objective. Yet even here opinions 
diverge. Some would understand by Satan a Phari- 
see who approached Jesus with proposals suited to 
the carnal expectations of the Messiah. But in this 
supposition it is no more apparent than before how 
the Lord could clothe such an event in such a form. 
And, withal, this rationalistic explanation is so con- 
trary to the common principles of interpretation that 
it was abandoned, till lately Lange revived it in the 
following form : 

«“Wecan not assume that Satan became incarnated, 
nor that he appeared as a specter, when he approach- 
ed the Son of God with his temptation. We can, 
therefore, conceive of the temptation in no other way 
than through the medium of historical relations. 
The kingdom of Satan was represented by the per- 
verse principles of the Jewish hierarchy, and that the 
Synedrium just at that time looked for a Messiah 
after their mind, we are expressly informed in the 
Gospel of John. That deputation which was sent 
from Jerusalem to catechise John the Baptist respect- 
ing the Messiah, according to the data of the evan- 
gelists, must have returned to Jerusalem at the very 
time when the forty days of Christ’s abode in the 
wilderness came toaclose. May we not suppose that 
the Baptist, who had just been divinely assured of 
Jesus’ messiahship, would feel it his duty to give to 
the deputation of the Synedrium, who had inquired 
of him concerning the Messiah, some definite direc- 
tions where they could find him, after he had told 
them that the Messiah had already appeared in their 
midst? He knew Jesus had gone to the wilderness; 
those men from Jerusalem could very easily find him 
on their return, and after hearing the testimony of 
John we may suppose they were very anxious to see 
him. How natural, then, to suppose that Jesus met 
them just as he was on the point of leaving the wil- 
derness, and that they proposed to him their messianic 
programme! No less strange should it appear to us, 
that Christ related this fact to his disciples in the 
form he did; for he called Peter also ‘Satan,’ when 
that disciple wished to lead him away from the path 
which the Father had prescribed for him. Why 
might, therefore, the historical temptation, brought 


about by official proposals of the Jewish hierarchy, | 


not properly be called a direct temptation of Satan?” 
Ullmann, and other German expositors, recognize 
VoL. XX.—16 








in Satan nothing else than the false idea of the Mes- 
siah which had been formed in the minds of the co- 
temporaries of Jesus, and which his pure messianic 
spirit repulsed with perfect decision and without hes- 
itation. This false idea of the Messiah, it is said, 
originated with Satan, and must have presented itself 
to Jesus when he was on the point of coming forward 
as the Messiah. Since to his mind the precise end 
for which the Father had sent him into the world 
stood clearly defined, so, with equal clearness, must 
have been revealed in his thought that which stood 
opposed to this determination. All this, and his un- 
conditional rejection of whatever did not agree with 
his destination, did Jesus impart to his disciples un- 
der the form of an outward occurrence. It is said 
that Jesus represented in a similar manner an inner 
experience as an outward phenomenon when he said, 
“TI beheld Satan, as lightning, fall from heaven.” 
The objection to Ullman’s explanation is, that it 
does too much violence to the text, and makes the 
history too nearly like a parable, although the tempt- 
ation, in this view, is a reality. Others, although 
they hold fast to Satan as a tempting personality, 
admit, notwithstanding, no outward, visible appearance 
of Satan. They say: Since the prince of darkness is 
a spirit, so the opinion that his assault upon Jesus 
was of a purely-spiritual nature is not contradictory 
to the text, and is on the whole more probable. 
Christ must have been tempted in all things like as 
we are. But, to us, Satan does not appear in bodily 
form, but tempts us through the insinuation of evil 
thoughts. To this opinion it has been objected that, 
if the temptation of Jesus proceeded only spiritually 
it could not be clearly distinguished from one through 
his own thought, arising out of his own heart; and, 
therefore, either the reality of the temptation or the 
sinlessness of Jesus would be endangered. But this 
objection is not well grounded; for if we consider the 
words of the temptation, as thoughts thrust in by 
Satan, the temptation comes upon Jesus from without 
as really as if Satan in corporeal presence had spoken 
the words. To this apprehension of the case the 
only valid objection is that the words, “the devil 
taketh . . . and setteth him,” appear too constrain- 
ed. Dr. Stearns explains the suggestions in this 
theory in the following manner: “ With reference to 
the first suggestion, to change the stones to bread, 
the Redeemer, in a moment, recognized it as a tempt- 
ation, and repulsed it instantaneously, because such 
an act would have manifested distrust in God, who 
had supported him during the forty days’ fast, and 
impatience under afflictions which he should endure 
till God should be pleased to release him. In the 
second temptation we have to distinguish between 
the going to Jerusalem and the mounting the pinna- 
cle of the Temple, on the one side, and the challenge 
to throw himself down, on the other side. The 
former, as well as the latter, appears to have been a 
suggestion of Satan, for it is said, ‘ The devil taketh 
him.’ But the former had nothing wrong in itself, 
and the Redeemer might not have recognized it as 
coming from the tempter. Many weighty reasons 
might have inclined him to go to Jerusalem and to 
ascend the Temple. These reasons, though pressing 
upon him from without, he might not, as man, be 
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able to distinguish from his own thoughts; he might 
hold them for his own and follow them as innocent. 
So soon, however, as the thought to throw himself 
down, in order to astonish the multitude by a mira- 
cle, and to support himself in doing it on the prom- 
ises of the Scriptures—so soon as this thought pre- 
sented itself, instantly the Redeemer discerned that 
this proposal, involving in itself the greatest pre- 
sumption, came from the devil, and, therefore, he 
definitively and decisively rejected it. So, in the 
last instance, it could not be sinful to ascend a mount- 
ain in order to view the surrounding countries. When 
Luke says, ‘the devil showed him all the kingdoms 
of the world in a moment of time,’ we can not un- 
derstand it as if, from this mountain, all the several 
kingdoms of the world were visible to the bodily eye. 
It must, then, have been through a working of Satan 
upon the imagination of Jesus. That Satan was per- 
mitted to hold before the soul of Jesus a picture of 
fancy, they also must admit who maintain a visible 
appearance of Satan. This opinion is totally differ- 
ent from the attempt to resolve the whole narrative 
into a vision. The soul of Jesus was not defiled by 
the picture before his imagination, nor does the 
temptation thereby lose any of its significance. So 
soon, howeyer, as came the proposal to receive all 
the kingdoms as a gift at the hands of Satan, then 
the Savior hesitated not a moment to repel the igno- 
minious and blasphemous profier with the words, 
‘Get thee behind me, Satan.’” 

There remains but one other view, and that is to 
assume an outward embodied appearance of Satan 
standing before Christ. Ebrard holds the latter, and 
remarks as follows: ‘It pertains to the dignity of 
Jesus that the prince of this world should appear to 
him without a mask; neither as a deceptive juggler, 
nor as a specter, nor as an angel of light, but in the 
shape of the fallen angel-prince. How this shape 
was constituted I know not, and it were foolish to 
desire to know. Only this much can be determined: 
1. That it was no goat-footed caricature of a beast, 
derived from Germanic heathenism, but a shape anal- 
ogous to the body of man, since all angels have ap- 
peared to men in a shape analogous to the human; 
and, 2. That all the seductiveness of Belial as well 
as all the terribleness of the depravity of Satan—the 
former enticing, the latter threatening in case of the 
failure of the enticement—was manifested in his ap- 
pearance before Christ. If Jesus, according to this 
view, appears as being bodily in the power of Satan, 
this is no more offensive than that, at a later period, in 
voluntary humiliation, he should be in the power of 
the children of Belial. The spirit of the Father 
“drove” him into the wilderness in order patiently, 
quietly t: receive the temptation. In becoming 
tempted he was entirely passive, but so much the 
more active in refusing to be led astray.” 

In order fully to understand the temptation we 
must keep our eye on its christological significance. 
In the three temptations Satan presents to the soul 
of Jesus the picture of a carnal, Jewish Messiah, who 
wins for himself and his own, not through serving 
and sorrow, the glory which only, after a perfect vic- 
tory, should resplendently break forth, but, relying 
upon his miraculous endowments and the letter of 





the messianic promises, begins his kingdom in exter- 
nal might and splendor, and, in order to success, must 
overthrow the princes of this world. But the very 
antithesis of this was the condition and the work of 
the true Redeemer. The contrast is elegantly set 
forth by Dr. Krummacher, in his sermon on the 
temptation of Christ, of which the following are the 
main points: Compare the situation of our Lord with 
that of our first parents before the fall. There is 
the garden of Eden; here the gloomy desert. There 
are the trees lovely to behold, with fruit inviting to 
the taste; here are thorns and thistles, the harvest 
from the sowing of sin. There are perfect enjoyment 
and delicious substance of every kind; here is want 
in the greatest extreme. There is the eternal Father 
walking in the garden; here Satan is unfettered on 
the plain. There, forsooth, is temptation, as well as 
here; yea, there, as here, a “‘hath God said.” But 
there is the prostration of the tempted; here, the 
victory of the assaulted. There is the down-coming 
of the curse upon the earth; here is the expulsion 
of the curse, and the bringing back of the blessing. 
Forty days and forty nights did the Savior spend, as 
did Moses on Mount Sinai, without food and drink, 
in unbroken meditation and prayer. Then, at the 
last, and doubtless with excruciating hunger, that 
weakness of his human nature, which of itself is sin- 
less, asserted itself. This condition furnished Satan 
a tangible point for his first temptation. In the full 
power of his individual personality advances the 
prince of darkness against the “ Light of the world,” 
and begins his temptation of that being, after the 
manner of the first temptation in Paradise. His “ art 
thou” is nothing else than a disguised “‘hath God 
said,” alluding to the voice from heaven at the bap- 
tism. It involves the demand that he should prova 
himself to be the Son of God. ‘Show it, if thou art 
the Son of God. Toa being of thy dignity it is not 
fitting to be in want and to suffer hunger. Make use 
of the power conferred on thee and help thyself. 
Why wilt thou languish? Spare thyself for thy great 
work, for the good of thyself and thy miserable peo- 
ple; employ thy miraculous energy and begin thy 
work of the world’s transformation. Every thing 
waits thereon. Show thyself greater than Moses. 
Change the stones into bread, the thorns into vines, 
the thistles into fig-trees. Expel want, and sighing, 
and tears from the earth; and in order that the world 
may know who has appeared in thee, give order to 
the blasted Paradise that it bloom again.”’ The devil 
would persuade Jesus to become a world benefactor 
according to the flesh, in order to set up his kingdom, 
not with the garland of thorns, but with the crown 
of royalty. The Lord, without condescending to an- 
swer directly the question whether he was the Son of 
God, referred the devil to the manna given the people 
of Israel in the wilderness—Deut. viii, 3—to which 
Satan himself had alluded, and gives him to under- 
stand that himself had not come into the world for 
personal enjoyment, but to suffer want as long as it 
should please God, who was not in need of the natu- 
ral means in order to furnish him support. At the 
same time this answer implies the truth: ‘I came to 
prepare for the languishing people, in the way of 
humiliation, another and a more real bread than thou 
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invitest me to produce from the stones of the wilder- 
ness; and thou canst not hope to succeed in turning me 
out of the way of my mission, though it be dark and 
full of thorns.” Yet Satan repeats the attempt in 
the second and third temptations. The miraculous 
spring from the Temple’s summit, perhaps at the 
time of a feast, when the holy city was thronged 
with priests and scribes and pious pilgrims—where- 
fore should he not execute it? A visible descent from 
the abrupt hight of the pinnacle, and one made se- 
cure by divine promises, a safe arrival amid the wa- 
vering people, would instantaneously scatter all doubt 
as to the divine person of our Lord, and would extort 
from every one the confession, ‘‘ This man must have 
come from heaven. The angels of God bear him on 
their hands. He must be the Messiah, and it be- 
hooves us to pray to him, and to acknowledge him as 
our king.” But Jesus knew that the Father’s coun- 
sel to him had indicated a far different course in order 
to find faith on the earth. Like as Moses had lifted 
“up the serpent in the wilderness, so should he be 
lifted up, and thus draw all men unto him. To ap- 
propriate the promises of the Father to himself in 
another way than that indicated in the divine coun- 
sel, this he considered to be tempting God. The 
Messiah should not, with a presumptuous confidence, 
support himself npon the miraculous assistance of 
divine power, in such perils. So, again, the devil, 
confounded, was compelled to ground his arms. Yet 
still, though in despair, he makes a last assault. 
Now it had been promised the Messiah that he should 
have, not only Israel, but also the heathen for an 
inheritance. Therefore Satan ventured to propose to 
the Messiah, to whom the Gentile world was prom- 
ised as an inheritance, his codperation in the con- 
quest of the immeasurable heritage of the heathen. 
The thought of Satan expanded to its complete di- 
mensions was this: ‘Grant me the honor to receive 





at my hands the programme of the world’s conquest. 
Confiding in me you will be able, without painful 
effort, to ground the new order of things upon the 
old, and to graft Christianity upon the stock of 
heathenism. By adopting a system of wise accom- 
modation you can retain for your own kingdom much 
of the glory of heathenism, and the people will 
throng to you in multitudes, and themselves, together 
with their mighty, their noble, and their wise, will 
bow themselves with awe before thy scepter.” 

Tke point of this last temptation is evidently a 
proud seeking of dominion. In it Satan displays 
himself as the “ruler of the whole world,” who 
would make Jesus his organ—would make Christ the 
antichrist, by endeavoring to dazzle him through the 
promise of dominion over the world and the mani- 
festation of its splendor. He carries also with his 
offer the covert insinuation that, as a consequence of 
his dominion in heathendom, he has the power to 
turn the whole world against Jesus if he presumes to 
resist the proposal. The tempter desires an act of 
homage. The outward ceremony, perhaps kneeling 
or prostration, would be a symbolical expression of 
Christ’s consent and submission to the sovereignty 
of the Satanic will. In this temptation Satan ap- 
peared undisguised, and Christ addresses him as such. 
He tells the pretended ruler with the language of 
divine authority, ‘‘Get thee behind me, Satan.” 
Against this last temptation the Redeemer wields 
that last command—Deut. iii, 13—which bears all 
others included in itself. Only the one, the true God 
of heaven and earth could be the object of worship. 
When the appropriation by another of this divine 
prerogative manifests itself, then is expressed that 
which is devilish—2 Thess. ii, 4. Through this con- 
servation of the honor of God, not only this world, 
but the heavenly became the possession of Jesus. 
To him was given ali power in heaven and in earth. 


Hotes and Queries. 


Cartes WESLEY AND Youne’s Nicut Tuovents.— 
Charles Wesley’s hymn — Methodist Hymn-Book, 
number 1118; commencing— 


“Stand the omnipotent decree,” 


is justly regarded by the critics as the loftiest that 
he ever wrote. Others, as “‘Repentant Peter,” or 
“Wrestling Jacob,” may exhibit richer devotional 
feeling or more impassioned bursts of spirit, but none 
of them surpass this hymn in sustained elevation of 
thought or vigor of expression. Yet it is not gener- 
ally known by the admirers of this hymn that it is 
but an amplification of a passage in Young’s Night 
Thoughts, to which, moreover, Mr. Wesley is in- 
debted for some of the most felicitous expressions in 
the hymn. His biographer tells us that “the senti- 
ments contained in the Night Thoughts were exactly 
suited to Mr. Wesley’s peculiar temperament and 
mental habits; he, therefore, esteemed this book next 
to the holy Scriptures. Yet could he, when occasion 
served, surpass Young himself in living energy, both 





of thought and expression. As his object in writing 
was not the establishment of his own reputation, but 
the advancement of Christian piety and the edifica- 
tion of the Church, he was not so solicitous for the 
originality of his thoughts, as for their truth and im- 
portance. Occasionally, therefore, he did not hesi- 
tate to borrow a thought from other men and cast it 
in his own mold—not because he was himself desti- 
tute of the inventive faculty; for his hymns which 
are perfectly original are far more numerous and em- 
brace a wider range of subjects than those of any 
other writer in the English language.’”’ The hymn 
above mentioned illustrates the manner in which he 
availed himself of the suggestions of other men; and 
shows how abundantly, while he borrowed the thought, 
he justifies the act by expanding and improving it. 
The author of the Night Thoughts exclaims, 


**Of man immortai! hear the lofty style; 
If so decreed, th’ Almighty will be done; 
Let earth dissolve, yon pond’rous orbs descend, 
And grind us into dust. The soul is safe; 
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The Man emerges; mounts above the wreck, 
As tow'ring flame from nature’s funeral pyre; 

O’er devastation, as a gainer, smiles; 

His charter, his inviolable rights; 

Well-pleased to learn from thunder’s impotence, 
Death’s pointless darts, and hell’s defeated storms.” 
Night vi, 743. 


Charles Wesley takes up the theme and rings in 
still loftier strains, and with a greater power of ex- | 
pression: 

“Stand the omnipotent decree! 

Jehovah’s will be done! 

Nature's end we wait to see, 
And hear her final groan: 

Let this earth dissolve, and blend 
In death, the wicked and the just, 

Let those pond’rous orbs descend, 
And grind us into dust; 


Rests secure the righteous man! 
At his Redeemer’s beck 
Sure to emerge and rise again 
And mount above the wreck. 
Lo! the heavealy spirit towers, 
Like flames o’er nature's funeral pyre, 
Triumphs in immortal powers, 
And claps bis wings of fire! 


Nothing hath the just to lose 

By worlds on worlds destroyed, 
Far beneath his feet he views, 

With smiles, the flaming void; 
Sees this universe removed, 

The grand millennial reign begun; 
Shouts with all the sons of God 

Around th’ eternal throne. 
Resting in this glorious hope, 

To be at last restored, 
Yield we now our bodies up 

To earthquake, plague, or sword; 
List’ning for the call divine, 

The latest trumpet of the seven; 
Soon our soul and dust shall join, 

And both fly up to heaven.”’ 


Course or A Surp.—Answer to Query in Jannary Num- 
ber.—If a ship, in north latitude 45°, start due-west 
and sail in a right line, she will describe a great eircle 
about the earth—crossing the equator at 90° of lon- 
gitude from where she started—passing on to 45° 
south latitude, when she will have half circumnavi- 
gated the globe—recrossing the equator and making 
her original point of departure. 

If she sail west, by the north star, her- course will 
be a true west course, which is called parallel sailing. 

If she sail west, by the sun, making due allowance 
for the sun’s constant change of relative position, her 
course will still be a true west course. 

If she saii west, by the sun’s apparent position, her 
path will be a “‘traverse,” made up of a variety of 
**courses,”’ depending on her velocity and the season 
of the year; but her general direction will be south- 
ward till she reach the equator, after which she will 
be alternately above and below the equator at no 
great distance on either side. W. 4H. Y. 


A PrincipLe In GrawMarR.—In the January number 
of the Repository I find this question: ‘‘Is the fol- 








lowing sentence correct: ‘Would you have let them 
fought?’ Give a rule that will guide in similar cases.” | 
If your correspondent is familiar with Enylish gram- 
mar he is aware that the verbs following, bid, dare, | 





see, hear, feel, help, let, ete., are followed by the in- 
finitive mood without the sign to prefixed; and as the 
infinitive has but two forms, to fight, to have fought, 
the above sentence is manifestly imeorrect. For a 
rule to guide in similar cases your correspondent is 
referred to the following: “‘ Verbs of commanding, 
permitting, etc., refer to actions or events relatively 
present.”” We should, therefore, say, “I intended to 
do it,”’ not ** I intended to have done it.”” The sentence 
in question should therefore read, “‘ Would you have 
let them fight?” W. T.C. 


The awkwardness and impropriety of this expres- 
sion is exhibited by supplying the infinitive sign be- 
fore the verb fought. Thus: ‘Would you have let 
them to fought?” 

If it be suggested to supply have also, and make 
the sentence read, ‘“‘ Would you have let them to have 
fought?” a close examination of the tenses will show 
the act of permission to be subsequent to that of jight- 
ing; which is, of course, not admissible. 

In English the leading verb often is allowed to 
attract the tense of its dependent infinitive, but I 
think we should be jealous of the license. 


W.H. ¥. 


Tue Sun anv Eanrta.—Ju/y Repository, 1859.—The 
earth’s being an oblate spheroid can not affect the 
theory of six months day and night at the poles, ex- 
cept to extend the zones of the six months i//uminated 
and unilluminated surface. On the other hand also, 
if the earth were a prolate spheroid, the result would 
be a narrower zone of six months light and six 
months darkness: narrower in proportion as the polar 
should be increased beyond the equatorial diameter. 

No degree of oblateness nor prolateness would pre- 
sent more than half the earth’s surface to the sun at 
one time, other eauses being removed. W.H. Y. 


Tuvuxper-Storms.—January Repository.—Mr. Wise’s 
theory of a constant easterly current, in the higher 
atmosphere, will sufficiently account for the western 
origin of thunder-storms. W.H. ¥. 


Ur os Down to THE Present Trme.—‘ Up to the 
present time,’’ or “‘ down to the present time?” asks @ 
September querist. My off-hand reply is: Each, 
either, and both. 

Perhaps the primary and most common meaning 
of “up to,” is “even with.” This is, no doubt, its 
general import in the phrase, “up to the present 
time,” and it certainly seems entirely unobjectionable. 

Besides, this use of “up to’’ is explained and jus- 
tified in a variety of connections by a kind of at- 
traction of ideas; as when we say “from infancy ’’— 
in some sense a lower state of existence—‘up to 
manhood;’’ that is, up to the time of manhood. And 
so, “From my earliest childhood up to the present 
time.”’ Also, we may say, ‘‘From the remote ages 
of heathen antiquity, when superstition held in bond- 
age her blinded and fettered millions, up to the pres- 
ent period of light, liberty,” ete., where the promi- 
nent idea is a contrast of lower and higher condi- 
tions; but the same sentiment, without this contrast, 


may read, “‘From the remote ages of antiquity down: 


to the present period;” the mind being directed to 
the succession of ages, the—downward—/flow of time. 
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Again: when some kind of declination is implied, | 
| of its ancient characteristics. (The above is to be 


«down to”’ must be used; as “‘ from manhood’s prime 
down to the tottering years of aged helplessness,” or 
“from the golden period of my highest prosperity 
down to the present moment of toil, suffering, and 
want.”’ Often either expression may be used indif- 
ferently, while again neither is so good as the simple 
to. And, 

Finally, both are often desirable in the same prop- 
osition. I think the orthodoxy of the above usages 
must be admitted, and without any references to the 
“authorities,” especially if we expect to meet the 
exigencies of an ornate style. W. 4H. Y. 


GroGRaPHicaL Enroma.—A celebrated city of the 
Levant, which was highly éxtolled by the ancients 
on account of its beautiful works of art and great 
overflow of wealth. It has been overthrown at least 
six times by earthquakes, lost six thousand inhabit- 
ants by the plague of 1814, and suffered severely 


Ghildren’s Gorwner. 


A True Hero; or, Pact ann James.—Paul and 
James were brothers, one nine and the other twelve 
years of age. They attended the same school. 
James, the youngest, was ill-tempered and obstinate, 
but much beloved by Paul. The teacher one day was 


about to punish James, when Paul stepped up and 
said to him— 


“T wish you would punish me and save my little 
brother.” 

«My dear Paul,” said the teacher in surprise, “ you 
are one of my best boys. You have done nothing to 
deserve punishment. I can not punish you, my boy.” 

“But,” said Paul, “I shall suffer more to see my 
brother’s disgrace and punishment than I should 
from any thing you ean do to me.”’ 

“Why, Paul,” said the teacher, “what do you 
mean? I can not punish you.” 

“My brother is a little boy, younger than I am,’”’ 
said Paul. “ Pray, sir, allow me to take all the pun- 
ishment: I can bear any thing from you, sir. Do 
take me and let my little brother go.” 

“Well, James,” said the teacher, “what do you 
say to this noble offer of Paul?” 

James looked at his brother and said nothing. 

“Do let me be punished, and let my brother go,” 
urged Paul. 

“Why, Paul,” said the teacher, ‘do you wish to 
receive stripes instead of James?” 

“Jesus gave his back to the smiters,’’ said Paul, 
“and received stripes for the good of his enemies. 
James is my brother. 0, sir, do forgive him and let 
me be punished.” 

“But James does not wish me to forgive him,” 
said the teacher. ‘‘ Why should you feel so anxious 
about it? Does he not deserve correction?” 

“0 yes, sir,” said Paul, “he has broken the rules 
and is sullen, and willful, and some body must suffer. 
Do take me and spare my brother.” 

Paul threw his arms around his brother’s neck and 
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wept as if his heart would break! This was more | 


from the cholera in 1831. It now presents but few 


solved by identifying the subjoined places, whose 
initials supply the consecutive letters of the name 
required.) 

1. The birthplace of Diogenes. 

2. The place where Lord Byron died. 

8. An English town of great importance, where 
several Parliaments have been held since the time of 
Henry II. 

4. A town in France, the siege of which resulted 
in the downfall of the Huguenot party during the 
reign of Louis XIII. 

5. The scene of a great naval conflict between 
three of the principal European powers. 

6. A dilapidated city, once the residence of the 
Syrian kings. W. F. 0. 


Minor Query.—Why do the fixed stars twinkle 
while the planets do not? W. B. 


than James could bear. His tears began to flow, and 
he embraced his generous brother. 

The teacher clasped both in his arms and forgave 
James, for he was more sorry for his conduct than if 
he had been punished ten times. 


Curtpren’s Rigats.—Children have rights—inal- 
ienable and God-given rights; and chief among these 
are the rights to laugh when they are happy, and to 
ery when they are unhappy, and to make a noise and 
break things generally. A healthy child must of 
necessity be an incessant tiddle-toddle, a perpetual 
jumping-jack, an inevitable teetotum. It must run, 
and jump, and scream, and upset the table, and 
bump its head, and cry, and go at it again. It only 
flourishes in activity, and to it confinement is stagna- 
tion and death. Give your children free scope, there- 
fore, to develop their “‘ manifest destiny,’’ and over- 
cloud not their youthful horizon with angry eyes and 
lowering brows, nor turn their joyous notes to discord 
by your harsh and fretful tones. Said a little boy 
one morning, “0, mamma! I had such a beautiful 
dream last night! I dreamed that we were all up in 
heaven, and were so happy. But by and by grandpa 
came in looking cross, just as he always does, and 
said, ‘Can’t these children stop their noise?’ and then 
we all run away and were not happy any more; and 
so my pretty dream about heaven was spoiled.” 

In that childish dream it shadowed forth the whole 
philosophy of family government. The cross face 
and the “‘Can’t these children stop their noise?’’ tell 
the whole story. 


How Frep LEARNED TO Get uP Earty.—Little Fred 
had a strong repugnance to early rising, though he 
saw very well how much time he lost by lying in 
bed, and often intended to cure himself of the fault; 
yet this intention was not carried into effect, because 
he had not resolution to conquer his disinclinatior to 
do right. 

It was now summer; and one morning he woke 
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about five o’clock. Suddenly his intention occurred | 


to him, and he thought within himself, “I must once 
for all make a beginning.” 

With this thought he sprung out of bed, but a 
shiver ran through his whole body, so strongly did 
his indolence rebel against his determination. 

He dressed himself quickly, but it seemed to him 
all the time as if he could not help lying down again. 
Once or twice he was on the point of it, but happily 
he resisted. 

After he had clothed and washed himself, and of- 
fered his morning prayer, he sat down and prepared 
himself in his lessons, and he observed with pleasure 
that every thing went better with him than usual. 
His teacher was uncommonly well satisfied with him 
through the day, and his parents, who heard of this, 
loaded him with caresses. He was himself cheerful 
and happy. It seemed to him as if he had begun a 
new life. 

Then he bethought him, the trifling self-conquest 
which early rising cost me to-day, has brought its 
own reward. I should be a fool indeed if I did not 
do the same other days. 

So he did; and every morning it was easier to him 
to rise early. At last it became so much his habit 
that he could not have remained in bed and slept, 
even if he had wished it. 

It is just so with every thing that is hard to us at 
the outset. Right at it, young friends, and conquer 
the difficulty; and I ’l! be bound it will come easier 
to you every day, and at last yield you pleasure. 


CREEP BEFORE you WaLk.—This exquisite gem is 
from the Nursery Songs of Scotland, by Willie 
Winkie: 

“Creep away, my bairnie— 

Creep before you gang; 
Listen with both ears 

To your old granny’s sang. 
If you go as far as I, 

You will think the road lang. 
Creep away, my bairnie— 

Creep before you gang. 
Creep away, my bairnie— 

You ’re too young to learn 
To tot up and down yet, 

My bonny wee bairn; 
Better creeping, careful, 

Than falling with a bang, 
Hurting all your wee brow— 

Creep before you gang. 
The little birdie falls 

When it tries too soon to fly 
Folks are sure to tumble 

When they climb too high 
Those who do not walk aright 

Are sure to come to wrang; 
Creep away, my bairnie— 

Creep before you gang.”’ 

To.tuinc THE BELL For OLp Mosrs.—One evening 
when our parents were absent, a little brother of 
mine was seated near me. I was attracted by hear- 
ing him say, ‘‘I wonder how long they were tolling 
the bell when Old Moses died? [The bell in our vil- 
lage tolls the age of the deceased person.] I ’ll bet 
they tolled it all day. I pity the man who had to 
toll it, for his arms must have got real tired.”” Then, 
after remaining silent a short time, he said, ‘I won- 
der if he is in heaven yet? I should think he would 





have a good talk with God. I wonder if he will 
always stay there; and I wonder if, when he went up 
to heaven, he asked God if he might stay there. 0! 
I’d like to see him! How long his hair must have 
been!” I now disturbed his reverie by saying, 
**You must learn to read so that you will know all 
about the good old patriarchs.’’ Then he said, “I 
do n’t want to live so long as he did.”’” Then sud- 
denly seeming to awaken he exclaimed, ‘0! Methu- 
sely was the oldest man, for he was nine hundred 
and sixty-nine years old! I do n’t want to live as 
long as he did, for I ’d get tired and want to go and 
sing with the angels.” J. 


TuonpeR Peering Ovt.—One morning while the 
family were at breakfast there came a succession of 
flashes of lightning and peals of thunder. For a 
moment our little Willie was at first frightened, but 
recovering himself he said, ‘‘See it? mamma, sunder 
peeping out—sunder playing peep.” Then at each 
successive flash he would say, ‘‘ Peep, sunder! peep, 
sunder!”” W. W. M. M. 


Tae Moon’s Menpep.—Our little Herbert, just 
turned of three, has often noticed the moon when a 
crescent, and called it a “‘ broken moon” and “ piece 
of a moon.” On the eve of the 7th of February he 
got sight of it through the window as he was running 
about the room and exclaimed, ‘‘ 0, there ’s the moon, 
grandpa!” then regarding it thoughtfully a few sec- 
onds he shouted out joyfully, ‘“‘ The moon ’s mended!” 
We wondered greatly what he meant, but on looking 
at it found it was partially eclipsed. M. J. R. 


I witt TELL Gop on You.—lIn reading the pretty 
little sayings, contained in your Sideboard for Chil- 
dren, I was reminded of a circumstance which was 
related to me a short time since of a little boy. It 
contains a thought for mothers. This boy, when 
about to retire for the night, said to his mother, “‘ Ma, 
hear me say my prayers;’’ but she being engaged 
said that she had not time just then; but he still per- 
sisted and finally said, “‘If you do not hear me say 
my prayers I will tell on you.” She then inquired, 
“Who will you tell?’”’ He answered, “ When I die 
and go to heaven I will tell God on you.” 

H. J. M. 


Too Siiprery To Go To Heaven.—Our next-door 
neighbor has a bright little three-year-old boy. Dur- 
ing the extremely cold weather in January he was 
out one day, and the ground being covered with ice 
and snow, our little hero fell. On returning to the 
house he seemed unusually serious and thoughtful. 
Looking into his mother’s face he inquired with much 
gravity, ‘‘Ma, would you kie if Eddie should die?” 
The mother replied, “Certainly I would.” Where- 
upon he responded rather apologetically, “It’s too 
*ippy [slippery] to go to heaven to-day.” 

J. W.S. 


Jack Frost Kicxs.—Our little Willie is now four 


| years old. One evening Jast winter Willie heard the 


sudden starting of a nail in the house by the frost. 
‘“‘What ’s that?” said he. ‘Jack Frost,’’ was re- 
plied. ‘He kicks,” said Willie. When little Frank 
was two or three years old, ‘“‘ Mother,” said he, 
‘where does the fire go, when it goes out?” 
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Wiansidke Gleanings. 


Tue Sewing CIRCLE AND THE PrayeR MeEETING.— 
No one has failed to notice the slight pretext that 
will answer for an excuse for not going where we 
have no particular interest in going. The following 
will serve as an illustration: 


The sewing circle connected with one of the Churches in a 
neighboring city met recently, and there was the usual full 
attendance. Contrary to his custom, the pastor was not 
present, and in the evening he was sent for. Entering the 
room, he looked around upon the large company, aud with a 
good-natured smile addressed his parishioners as follows: “I 
did not come out to-night, my friends, till sent for, because I 
did not suppose there would be any meeting. I am truly 
amazed to find so goodly a number assembled, despite the 
severe storm. Last Sunday, when the weather was not one 
quarter so bad as now, but very few of you were at Church. 
I suppose I must attribute your presence to-night, however, 
to the interest you take in the approaching fair.” 


Aw Appress To Lake Ery.—The subjoined “‘ pome”’ 
is attributed to “the Buffalo Republican man.” It 
is as quaint as amusing: 


Mity stream. How your bosom swells and pants, 
And how you rip things! How wet you look, eh! 
What “‘airs’* you put on when you get to blow- 
Ing! Yes—in September, how proud you are 
*Cause you can raise the wind and kick up rows 
And fight the shores and tear away lumber- 
Yards!—that is you used to onct. But you'r stopt. 
How do you like that breakwater, you old fluid? 
Does n't that keep you respectable, and put 
Straps on your “pants?” Don’t that stick in your crop? 
Why don’t you try to fill up the canal? 
I should think you would catch cold, bein’ made 
Of such damp stuff. 


Who are you, any how 
What ’s going to come of you? You’r found out— 
You’r going to leak over the Falls. 
That ’s it! You need n’t be uppish ’cause you’r 
Nothing but rain water; in spite of your “ bars” 
You have to borry from other lakes to keep 
Yourself from getting dry. Hey—you old bankrupt. 
Mity stream adoo. 


A Romantic Episope 1x Lire.—A daily journal of 
this city gives the following singularly-romantic epi- 
sode.in life: 


About six years since, a lady named Mrs. Martha Wood, 
accompanied by her son, his wife, and a couple of children, 
arrived in this city from New Bedford, Massachusetts. She 
stated that she was a widow of some twenty-four years’ stand- 
ing, her husband having been mate of a whaler which had been 
lost at sea. The family have resided for a greater portion of 
the time on Liberty-street, Mr. Wood, the son, working at 
his trade, which is that of a cooper. 

Yesterday morning a gray-headed and toil-worn man called 
at the residence of the family, and seeing Mr. Wood, in- 
quired for the widow, who, being called into the room, while 
gazing intently at the stranger, whose eyes were fixed mourn- 
fully upon her, requested to know his business. 

“Do you not know me, Martha?” said he, and as the sound 
of his voice, like the memory of an olden melody, met her 
ear, she gave vent to a hysterical cry, and fainted in the arms 
which were open to receive her. 

The tale is soon told. The ship in which he had made his 
last voyage from Now Bedford was cast away in the South Sea 





Islands, and he was one of the few who escaped a watery 
grave. After enduring almost unheard-of privations, he suc- 
ceeded, after thirty years’ absence, in reaching his native 
land. From a brother of his wife he learned their present 
location, and arrived here to find her whom he had left a 
young and blooming bride far advanced in the evening of life, 
while the infant upon whose lips, when last he saw him, he 
had imprinted a father’s kiss, and who could scarcely lisp his 
name, was now a stalwart man and the head of a family. 
How many hopes and fears must have agitated the heart of 
the old mariner as he again set foot, after his long pilgrim- 
age, upon his native soil! 


One or THE Navucuts.—Douglas Jerrold began as a 
reformer and philanthropist, but ended as awit. The 
following incident will illustrate how the philanthro- 
pist succumbed to the wit: 


A gentleman waited upon Jerrold one morning to enlist his 
sympathies in behalf of a mutual friend who was in want of 
a round sum of money, but this mutual friend had already 
sent his hat about among his literary brethren on more than 
one occasion. Mr. ——’s hat was becoming an institution; 
and the friends were grieved at the indelicacy of the pro- 
ceeding. On the occasion to which we now refer, the bearer 
of the hat was received by Jerrold with evident dissatisfac- 
tion. 

“Well,” said Jerrold, “‘how much does —— want this 
time?” 

“Why, just a four and two naughts will, I think, put him 
straight,” the bearer of the hat replied. 

JERROLD.—“ Well, put me down for one of the naughts.” 


WE HAVE Got Aa Basy at ovr Hovuse.—The Boston 
Post is the author of a good story of a bachelor 
friend: 

Our friend was riding a day or two ago through Athol, in 
this state, when he overtook a little girl and boy apparently 
on their way to school. The little girl appeared to be five or 
six years old, and was as beautiful as a fairy. Her eyes were 
lit up with a gleam of intense happimess, and her cheeks 
glowed with the hues of health. Our bachelor looked at her 
for a moment admiringly. She met his glance with a smile, 
and with an eager voice saluted with, ‘‘ Have you got a baby?” 
He was struck aback by the question, and something like a 
regret stole over his mind as he looked upon the animated 
and beautiful little face before, him. “No,” he answered. 
«“ Well,” she replied, drawing her tiny form proudly up, ‘‘ we 
have,” and passed on, still smiling, to tell the joyous news to 
the next one she might meet. What a world of happiness to 
her was concentrated in that one idea—the baby! And in 
her joy she felt as if all must have the same delight as her- 
self; and it was a matter of affectionate pride to her that 
lifted her little heart above the reach of ordinary envy, for in 
the baby was her world, and what else had she to crave? 
Such was the reflection of our friend, and he remembered it 
long enough to tell it yesterday in State-street. 


A Yankee ANSWERING A Question.—The following 
anecdote illustrates a well-known trait of the Yankee. 
In giving it place we do not indorse the wager part 
of it: 

A wager was laid on the Yankee peculiarity of answering 
one question by asking another. To decide the bet a down- 
easter was interrogated: “‘I want you,”’ said the better, “to 
give me a straightforward answer to a plain question.” “TIT 
kin du it, mister,” said the Yankee. “Then, why is it New 
Englanders always answer a question by asking one in re- 
turn?” ‘ Du they?” was Jonathan's reply. 
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Domestic 


Sponer Caxe.—A orrespondent sends the following 
receipt: Take one cup of white sifted sugar and three 
eggs; well beaten; add one cup of flour, one teaspoon 
cream of tartar, well mixed with the flour: stir this 
into the eggs and sugar, and add a very little salt. 
Dissolve half a teaspoonful of soda in a little warm 
water; add this the last thing, and bake in an oven 
twenty minutes over a quick fire. You will not be 
disappointed in this, for it makes a beautiful cake. 

A.C. N. 


Brown Breap.—Use one pint Indian corn-meal, 
one pint white flour, one pint sour milk, half tea-cup 
molasses, some salt, one teaspoonful saleratus or soda 
dissolved in warm water—bake an hour. This, with 
good butter, is decidedly palatable. If unbolted 


wheat flour can be obtained a less proportion of corn- 
meal may be used. 


A.C. N. 


Scnoot-Giat Lire.—The following remarks, copied 
from one of our exchanges, are both sensible and 
pertinent. We commend them to our readers: “It is 
a notorious fact that the women of this country are 
far less robust and healthy than their cousins in Eng- 
land. They live too much indoors and in overheated 
and ill-ventilated rooms. They take too little exer- 
cise. Their nervous system is developed too rapidly, 
and the muscular system, the vital powers, are too 
much neglected. The school occupies the girl’s morn- 
ing entirely, music and other accomplishments the 
afternoon, study or society the evening and too much 
of the night, and the few hours left for sleep do not 
suffice to rest and refresh the body for the same wea- 
rying round the next day. The over-tasked, over- 
excited frame becomes an easy prey to insidious dis- 
ease. Intellectual and social ambition, both of parents 


Erconomgp, 


rightly named them ‘‘the national poison.” Atten- 
tion has frequently been called to the close and con- 
fined heat of our houses, but the following extract 
presents its points so clearly and satisfactorily, that 
we can not forbear to quote it. The extract is from 
an address by Dr. F. H. Hamilton before the Buffalo 
Medical College: 

‘Within a few years our houses have been robbed 
of the domestic hearth, toward which so many asso- 
ciations have always centered, and air-tight stoves 
have been substituted for the iron dogs. Not content 
with this, the enemies to our race have still more 
lately taken away the stoves which, destitute of the 
essence, served to remind us at least of the ancient 
fireplace; and instead, they have built for us iron 
furnaces—Etnas—under ground, so that now what of 
the oxygen we are not able to consume and convert 
into carbonic acid, is vitiated by impure gas escaping 
from its hidden chambers, by invisible particles of 
coal dust, and by other impurities which clog up the 
air-cells, and close the avenues of life, or stick along 
the parched fauces as if reluctant to convey their 
poisons to the lungs. Stoves have, no doubt, abridged 
the sum of human life, but by these subterranean 
iron furnaees we are truncated—cut short in the mid- 
dle. It is an error to suppose that hot-air furnaces 
can ever be so constructed or managed, at least in 
private houses, as not in any degree to prove detri- 
mental to health. We wish we could persuade our- 
selves that this is not so, for it is certainly very 
agreeable, in a climate like ours, to enjoy throughout 
all the rooms and passages of the house, warm and 
uniform temperature; but it is just this even warmth 
which is one of the sources of mischief. The inmates 
are so little accustomed to the cold within doors, and 





and child, forbid her to relax her efforts on t 
of any slight derangement of health, and she toils 
on under the most tremendous pressure, till at last 
poor nature can endure it no longer, and the girl 
glides into her grave, or takes her place in that great 
and increasing company of permanent invalids, who 
remain as mere wrecks of their former selves, victims 
of their mistakes, and eloquent warnings to those 
who come after them. We do not now speak of care- 
lessness about food and dress, which is so fruitful a 
source of disease. We limit ourselves to this excessive 
stimulation of the brain, this overworking of it and 
the body, and the want of proper and sufficient out- 
door exercise. Owing to our hurrying system there 
is danger that girls, in the old-fashion sense of the 
word, will be classed among the extinct species, as 
boys have been for some time in our cities. We lift 
up our voice, asking parents and educators to try to 
avert such a calamity as that.” 


Stove Hzat.—Stoves have become so common in 
America, that no house scarcely is without one. 
Since their introduction consumption and kindred 
diseases have so greatly multiplied, notwithstanding 
the advances of medical science, that some one has 





b so morbidly sensitive, that they shudder at 
the idea of going out, and if they ever do venture 
into the air, the frost enterg into their open pores, 
and they hasten back to their shelter, chilled, ex- 
hausted, and discouraged. They are no better able 
to endure the storms of winter than a plant reared in 
a hot-house. It was the venerable Bede, I think, 
who said, ‘When men lived in houses of willow, they 
were of oak; but when they lived in houses of oak, 
they were of willow.’ 

‘¢We need for our dwellings more ventilation and 
less heat; we need more outdoor exercise, more sun- 
light, more manly, athletic, and rude sports; we need 
more amusements, more holidays, more frolic, and 
noisy, boisterous mirth. Our infants need better 
nourishment than distilleries can manufacture; our 
children need more romping and less study; our old 
men more quiet, and earlier relaxation from the la- 
bors of life. All men, both young and old, need less 
medicine and more good counsel.” 

Cocoa-Nut Piz.—Take one cup of pulverized sugar, 
butter the size of a hulled walnut, whites of three 
eggs well beaten, and a sufficient quantity of milk. 
Into this mixture stir half a cocoa-nut grated. 
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Stems, Biterary, Scientific, and Religions. 


Tne OrromaN PoweR.—This power in Europe and | part, overrun by the Carthaginians, Romans, Goths, 


Asia is passing under a cloud from which it is not 
likely ever to emerge. Mohammedan civilization is 
founded upon the Koran—it can not go beyond it; it 
can not cut loose from it; the civil and religious law 
is all contained in that, and there is no escape from 
it, except by apostasy and revolution. 
cause of the decay of the Turks is to be found in 
their consciousness—every day becoming more patent 
and wide-spread among them—that European or Chris- 
tian civilization is superior to theirown. This result 
has been produced by their growing intercourse with 
other nations—by the Greek war and its consequence, 
by the foreign ships that throng their harbors, by 
the splendid foreign consulates maintained at Con- 
stantinople, by the liberal education of many of the 
Turkish gentry, who have traveled abroad and seen 
and compared for themselves, and by the vitality they 
discover in the Christian part of their population. 


| their governors. 
The secret | 





| at the mercy of their conquerors. 


Under the deadening influence of this conviction it | 
| teenth century, whom neither fire nor fagot could 


is, without any rejuvenating power in her own sys- 
tem, that the Ottoman Empire is struck with paraly- 
sis, and is dying. 


Tur Marcu or Euprre.—Asia is indebted to Amer- 


more than to Europe. Europe has made war upon | grave she had dug; from which condition, after the 


her with commerce and with cannon, slaughtering 


Vandals, and Saracens or Arabs, leaving both Spain 
and Barbary, in the early part of the eighth century, 
under the dominion of the latter. Both became prov- 
inces of the Caliphs of Bagdad, and were ruled by 
The Moors—as the Arabs of Spain 
and Morocco were called—mingled their blood with 
the inhabitants of the country, and for eight hundred 
years—much of the time as the predominant power 
in the Spanish peninsula, notwithstanding the inva- 
sions and civil wars, instigated by religious bigotry, 
to which they were subjected—maintained themselves 
in Spain, and under their sway the country became 
powerful and great. At the end of this period they 
were subdued by the Christian states which had arisen 
among them, and the establishment of the Inquisi- 
tion placed their lives and every thing they possessed 
A century of burn- 
ings, confiseations, and horrors succeeded; when what 
remained of them, in the beginning of the seven- 


convert, were expelled from Spain and driven into 
Africa. This, and the expulsion of the Jews which 


| followed, destroyed the greatness of Spain—her com- 


; : ee ee ‘ : | merce, her revenues, and her morals—leaving her a 
iea for her growing civilization and intelligence far | 


her people with opium and bullets, with an occasional | 


mingling of better things; while the intercourse of 
America with that interesting portion of the old world 
has thus far been one of comity and good-will. We 


crippled monster lying helpless at the mouth of the 


lapse of two centuries and a half, she is only now 
beginning to recover. The Spaniards, like all the 
central and southern nations of Europe, are of mixed 


| blood, made up of the several peoples who have over- 


have assailed it only with our peaceful arts, our ships, | 
our missionaries, our teachers, and our printing-ma- | 


chines. The American presses at Canton in the east, 
and Beyrout in the west, have shed more light over 
those ancient plains than all the guns and bayonets 
of Europe. This is well. It is meet that this oldest, 


most decrepit, and degraded portion of the ancient | 
world, after centuries of hibernation, should receive | 


its fresh draught of youth from the new. It is well 


| unusual iudications of activity and life. 


that the old prophetic sentiment embodied in the | 
| salem has become, of late, one of the most bustling 


line, 
** Westward the star of empire takes its way,” 


should be fulfilled. America now approaches Asia 
most directly from her California side, and thus the 
oracular girdle is completed. Civilization, taking its 
start with the race in Asia, has moved westward, 


till the last link is made across the Pacific, and the | 


end is the place of beginning. 


Tue Moors.—Attention has recently been called to 
this people, in consequence of the contest between 


Spain and Moroceo. In the earliest times the people 
on the European and African sides of the Straits of 
Gibraltar were the same, and the intercourse between 
them over the narrow channel frequent. In the sub- 
sequent movements of warlike tribes and peoples, 
Spain and Barbary were successively, in whole or in 


run their land; but in many of the provinces, es- 
pecially at the south and east, the Arab or Moorish 
blood still predominates. The war with Morocco, if 
it had not its origin in ancient memories, can hardly 
fail to recall them, and inspire the Moors with a 
frenzy of defense and vengeance which will go far to 
make ,up for their deficiency in the science of arms. 


PaLEstInE.—The Holy Land, we are told, exhibits 
Owing, ina 
great degree, to the influx of Russian pilgrims, Jeru- 


places of its size any where to be found. Rents have 
doubled, and more than doubled, in the space of a 
couple of years. Outside of the city walls extensive 
fortresses, under the direction of the Pashaw, are go- 
ing up, for protection against the Arabs. Hundreds 
of men are employed blasting those ancient rocks 
and laying them up in solid masonry. Wide roads 


| are also constructed, and several small forts along 
| the Jaffa road; so that the country around the city 


presents as busy an aspect as the city itself. 


Mocntains In CaLirorntA.—Mount Shasta, the 
highest mountain in California, at the head of Sacra- 
mento Valley, is 14,000 feet in elevation. It is 
clothed with snow at all seasons of the year, nearly a 
half mile perpendicularly down from the summit, 
and presents a grand and beautiful sight to a large 
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extent of country, north and south. Among the 
other mountains are Mount San Bernardino, 8,500 
feet high; Mount Diablo, 3,760 feet; and Castle 
Peak, 13,000. 


Cuinesk SvusPeNnsion Bripces.—Sixteen hundred 
years ago the Chinese exhibited great engineering 
skill; and had they continued to devote themselves 
to improvements in the arts and sciences, they would 
have been the most civilized nation at present in the 
world. In the second century of the Christian era, 
according to the current testimony of all their his- 
torical and geographical writers, Shang-leang, the 
commander-in-chief of the army, undertook and 
completed the formation of roads through the mount- 
ainous province of Shense, to the west of the capital. 
Hitherto its lofty hills and deep valleys had rendered 
communication difficult and circuitous. With a body 
of 100,000 laborers he cut passages over the mount- 
ains, throwing the removed soil into the valleys, and 
where this was not sufficient to raise the road to the 
required hight, he constructed bridges, which rested 
on pillars or abutments. In other places he conceived 
and accomplished the daring project of suspending 
a bridge by ropes from one mountain to another 
across @ deep chasm. The bridges, which are called 
by the Chinese writers, “flying bridges,”’ and repre- 
sented to be numerous at the present day, are some- 
times so high that they can not be traversed without 
alarm. One still existing stretches four hundred feet 
from mountain to mountain, over a chasm of five 
hundred feet deep. Most of these flying bridges are 
so wide that four horsemen can ride on them abreast; 
balustrades b€ing placed on each side to protect trav- 
elers. 


Bryrovut.—This Syrian city, the port of Damascus, 
seems likely enough in time to become a modern 
Tyre. It is already the seat of a large commerce, 
and is rapidly introducing the modes and facilities of 
western, and particularly of American life. We have 
read somewhere recently that our American omnibus 
had found its way to its streets. The population of 
Beyrout has doubled within a few years, and it now 
numbers some thirty thousand inhabitants, about 
half of whom are Christian. The American mission, 
with its presses, is among its most influential powers. 

Under its liberal guidance, with the codperation of 
British, French, and intelligent native residents, the 
city has been supplied with a real newspaper—the 
only one in the Turkish empire—after the American 
pattern; and with schools, lectures on general sub- 
jects, and quite an amount of native literature, in- 
cluding scientific works, and even poems, of course 
in the Arabic language. In Beyrout, as well as else- 
where in Syria and Turkey, the Christian population 
is steadily rising in relative importance over the Mo- 
hammedan; and the business interests and influence 
are passing into their hands. Two lines of electric 
telegraph are established, the one connecting the city 
with Constantinople, and the other with Alexandria. 
A macadamized road is being constructed between it 
and Damascus. The French-Ottoman bank and the 
American and European consulates are important in- 
stitutions to the city. The Syrian Academy of Sci- 
ence, founded by Dr. Thomas and Dr. Eli Smith, 





American missionaries, is about to be revived. Last 
winter a series of fourteen free lectures was delivered 
in the chapel of the American mission. At the head 
of the committee of arrangements, as president and 
secretary, were the English and American consuls. 
The other members were learned natives. The lec- 
tures alternated between the English, French, and 
Arabic tongues. The first was delivered by Dr. Van 
Dyck, of the American mission, on “‘ The Connection 
between Science and Revealed Religion;” and the 
first Arabic lecture, on “‘The Present Condition of 
Arabic Literature,” by Butros Bistaéni. The learned 
German, Professor Fleischer, in an able paper before 
the Saxon Academy of Science, on the signs of intel- 
lectual advancement in Beyrout, says of its people: 
** They are no longer ‘ Orientals’ in the narrow sense 
of the term; they have imbibed the spirit of western 
Europe—the spirit which by regular steps and grad- 
ual improvement shall in the end raise the east from 
its degradation, and lead it to a noble future.”’ 


Recent Discovery 1n Astronomy.—The discovery 
of some new planet, or the detection of some strange 
phenomenon in the heavens, does not now excite sur- 
prise among scientific men; and yet each triumph of 
this kind is a proof of the continued advance and 
accuracy of our astronomical calculations. Lever- 
rier, to whom, conjointly with Adams, belongs the 
credit of having discovered a planet outside of what 
were up to that time considered the limits of the 
solar system, in investigating the disturbances of 
Mercury, came to the conclusion that the perturba- 
tions were caused by a planet revolving in an orbit 
between Mercury and the sun. His conclusion was 
made public to the scientific world in the ‘‘ Cosmos.” 
It here attracted the attention of a Dr. Lascarbault, 
who resided at Orgeres, near Chartres, France. It 
was on the 26th of March, 1859, that Dr. Lascarbault 
saw a small, black round spot pass over the sun’s 
disc. He calculates that its diameter is three hun- 
dred and ten leagues; the inclination of its orbit to 
the ecliptic, nineteen degrees; the period of its revo- 
lution round the sun, nineteen days and seventeen 
hours; while its greatest apparent distance from the 
sun is seven degrees, or ten millions of miles, that 
of Mercury being thirty-seven millions. 

What is the most singular circumstance about this 
discovery is that Dr. Lascarbault was only an ama- 
teur observer, and without wealth or patronage has 
achieved among professional names an honcrable dis- 
tinction. When a medical student he had spent half 
his scanty yearly income in the purchase of a tele- 
scope. He had mounted it ina dome built by his own 
hands upon the roof of his residence, and has been 
in the habit of accurate and constant observation of 
celestial phenomena. His ‘ observations” were re- 
corded in a very novel manner. He had a smoothly- 
planed plank of a whitish color and close texture, 
upon which his observations were entered in pencil. 
When the plank was covered, a few strokes of the 
plane, and, voila, a new record-book. What valuable 
shavings those may have been no one can say. One 
of his plank inscriptions, however, has verified Le- 
verrier’s deductions, and made known to the world @ 
new member of the solar family. So much for the 
triumph of theoretical astronomy! 
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Riterary HAotices. 


(1.) AN APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE IN BEHALF OF THEIR 
RiGHTS AS AUTHORIZED INTERPRETERS OF THE BIBLE. 
By Catherine E. Beecher. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Cincinnati: Rickey, Mallory & Co. 12mo. 
380 pp.—If a cursory reader should infer from the 
title of this work that it is an argument in favor of a 
right which no Protestant has ever denied—the right 
of private conscience—he would be greatly mistaken. 
On opening its pages he would find it to be an at- 
tempt to revive an old and long-since-exploded 
heresy, and to proclaim anew the Pelagian doctrine 
of original sin. Miss Beecher is a vigorous writer, 
and her argument is, perhaps, as strong a one on this 
view as can be made. The present volume is the 
second of a series, of which the first is entitled Com- 
mon Sense Applied to Religion, and the third, not yet 
published, The Bible Interpreted by Common Sense. 


(2.) Lire anp Tres or Generat Sam Date, the 
Mississippi Partisan. By J. F. H. Claiborne. Iilus- 
trated by John M’Lenan. 12mo. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.—We 
have here thrilling narratives of frontier life and of 
Indian warfare in the south-west. The work sheds 
much light on the histories of Jackson’s campaigns. 
Mississippi politics also occupy a space in the vol- 
ume. Concerning the personnel of “General Sam 
Dale,” and the origin of this volume, we give an 
excerpt from the author’s preface: ‘The personal 
adventures of General Dale were taken down from 
his own lips by Franklin Smith, Esq., the late Henry 
A. Garret, Esq., and myself at different periods. He 
was a man of singular modesty, silent and reserved, 
and rarely alluded to his own adventures. He was a 
man of truth, and possessed the confidence and es- 
teem of many eminent persons. As originally writ- 
ten, the narrative was almost entirely in his own 
words. In the present memoir I have preserved his 
language in many parts, and faithfully expressed his 
opinions. He was an uneducated, but by no means 
an ignorant man; a close observer of men and 
things, with a clear head, a tenacious memory, and 
always fond of the society of educated men. I ven- 
ture to hope that his life as here written presents a 
fair example of the genuine frontier man.” 


(3.) Lire mx Sparx, Past and Present. By Walter 
Thornbury. With Illustrations. 12mo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.— 
We can not do better than to transfer to our columns 
the notice of a cotemporary: ‘ Of the almost count- 
less number of writers who have attempted to de- 
scribe the land of the Moor and the Goth, no one 
has been more successful in making an attractive 


book than Mr. Thornbury. He is minute without | 


tediousness; his liveliness is not made to utone for 
superficiality; he is gossipy without being garrulous. 
He assures the reader that the notes which were the 
foundation of his narrative were taken on cigarette 
paper, and written with ink made of orange juice 





and licorice. Whether or not he has written the 
better on this account, no person will commence 
without finishing the volume, which, by the way, is 
capitally illustrated.” 


(4.) THe Onicin or Species by means of Natural 
Selection or the Preservation of the Favored Races in the 
Struggle for life. By Charles Darwin, M. A. 12mo, 
432 pp. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: 
Rickey, Mallory & Co.—Mr. Darwin has dressed up 
anew and in a somewhat attractive style the old 
“development theory.” Few have introduced it so 
cautiously or advocated it so plausibly. He contends 
that there is no fixedness of species. A variety in 
botany or zodlogy he contemplates as “‘ species in the 
process of formation,” or “incipient species.””’ He 
assumes “that there is a real variability in organ- 
isms, acting through the medium of the reproductive 
system, and that when the progeny so varied finds 
itself better adapted for the surrounding conditions 
than its predecessors, it gains an ascendency in the 
competition of the multitude of creatures for exist- 
ence, establishes itself, and exterminates those which 
it has vanquished.””’ Thus a new species is developed 
and perpetuated. We have space here only to indi- 
cate the theory of the author. The examination of 
the theory and of the facts on which it purports to 
rest, and also of its consequences, we must leave to 
some more fitting occasion. 


(5.) AnyvaL Reports of the Missionary Society, 
Sunday School Union, and Tract Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church have been laid upon our 
table. They make a sturdy pamphlet of about 300 
octavo pages. 


(6.) Pampniets.—1. Clark Seminary, Aurora, Il. 
Rev. George W. Quereau, A. M., Principal, assisted 


by twelve teachers. Number of students, 337.—— 
2. Marshall College, Marshall, Ill. Rev. E. D. Wil- 
kin, A. B., Principal, assisted by five teachers. 
Number of students, 206. 

Notices of the following books laid on our table by 
Rickey, Mallory & Co. will appear in our next issue: 

(7.) Essays Critical anp Miscetianzous. By T. 
Babington Macaulay. New and Revised Edition. 8vo. 
744 pp. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

(8.) Revorvrions 1x Excuisn History. By Robert 
Vaughn, D. D. Vol. I, Revolutions of Race. 8vo. 
563 pp. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

(9.) Escuyivs. Edited by Frederick A. Paley. 
18mo. Flexible covers. New York: Harper & Bros. 

(10.) Orera Omnra Horati. Edited by A. J. 
Macleane. 18mo, Flexible covers. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. 

(11.) Dr. OLpHam at GreysToNE AND HIS TaLe 
THERE. 12mo. 342 pp. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


(12.) Lucy Crorton. By the author of ‘ Margaret 
Maitland,” etc. New York: Harper & Bros. 
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Hew Pork Piterary Correspondence. 


Iliness—The Body and the Mind—Ghost-Seers—Professor 
Huntington's “‘ Christian Believing and Living *—Polemic 
Divinity—The Basis of Belief—Apostolic Christianity— 
Catholic Orthodoxy—Personal Piety. 


Most of the time since the writing of my letter for 
last month I have spent in the sick-room—first as a 
patient, and then as a convalescent. In such a case 
you will not expect from me any extended notes and 
observations upon the affairs of the great world, nor 
indeed expect me to be altogether “posted” in my 
more immediate province. Yet I have found my 
chamber a good place for thinking, as respects both 
the activity of the mind and its powers of penetra- 
tion and discrimination. ‘‘Sick men’s dreams” are 
proverbially incoherent and fantastical; and they are 
considered as curious rather than instructive exhibi- 
tions of disordered mental action, but illustrating 
somewhat the dependence of the mind on the body. 
But I have learned to accept the maxims of proverb- 
ial wisdom with a good deal of caution, and I begin 
to think that the time has come when its whole code 
should be thoroughly revised and corrected, or else 
the whole body deposed from its eminence, and each 
specific “‘wisesaw”’ subjected to a reéxamination, 
and made to stand or fall accordingly. 

I confess that I have come to suspect that there is 
in our ordinary thinking a most unscrupulous tyr- 
anny of the senses, and of sensational thoughts and 
ideas, and that great injustice is done to other legiti- 
mate, though more unusual modes of mental action. 
By our mental constitution our sensational states of 
mind are usually in the ascendant, and our normal 
mental processes are generally in the plane of the 
senses. We, therefore, do well to employ them chiefly, 
and to live, and act, and think in the tangible world 
in which we find ourselves. But are the objects of 
sense the only veritable realities? Then why is it, 
that whatever in any degree breaks up the action of 
the senses, like the rending of a thin partition, dis- 
closes to the consciousness scenes quite unknown to 
sensation? The quickened memory of the wasted 
invalid seems gifted with supernatural powers, and 
even the undeveloped future appears to cast its shadow 
upon the lucid camera of the mind, almost bursting 
away from its materlal casements. Hence it has be- 
come a kind ef conventional superstition—to adopt 
the popular style—that the words of extremely aged 
persons, or of the dying, are often prophetical. This 
thought is caught up and rendered imperishable in 
Campbell’s well-known lines: 


“°T is thesunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before.” 


The suspension of the action of the senses by means 
of drugs does not suspend the mind’s action, but it 
opens to the consciousness new fields of thought, and 
reveals a new class of images, with—while these con- 
ditions remain—all the aspects of veritable reality. 
And who can confidently affirm that these things are 





less real than the materialistic imaginings of our 
every-day life? A remarkable and suggestive set of 
phenomena of the kind are presented in delirium tre- 
mens, The debauched and torn physique seems to 
let in to the consciousness a lurid light from the more 
interior chambers of the soul; and the things so per- 
ceived are for the time as really ascertained as are 
any of the determinations of sensation. True, there 
is often a kind of grotesque mingling of the material 
and the ideal in these scenes, owing to the continued 
partial action of the senses, by which the sensible 
and imaginary are thrown together vpon the canvas. 

But let not the reader be alarmed lest I shall at- 
tempt some profound theory to explain the various 
phenomena of the “‘ night-side of nature,” for I pur- 
pose nothing of the sort. I have only been thinking, 
as convalescents are apt to do, and I claim that it is 
not exactly the fair thing to dispatch this whole sub- 
ject with a few disparaging epithets, nor for any one 
to conclude that there can be no depths below the 
length of his sounding-line, nor hights above his 
vision, nor being of which no one of his five senses 
takes cognizance. The soul often gives intimations 
that its material dwelling-place is also its prison—a 
kind of dark lantern, through whose openings shines 
the pure light from within; and in proportion as this 
becomes broken and torn does that interior light beam 
out upon the consciousness. Nor will I afflict you 
with a disquisition upon the real in phantasy, nor 
with a further relation of the vagaries that haunted 
my fevered brain, and spread out scenes of quiet 
loveliness in my after dreamings. I consent that the 
tyrant sense shall still dominate in the realm of 
thought; and if I protest and mutter treason I will 
be satisfied with my personal independence, and leave 
all others to pursue their own bent—pitying them, 
the while, on account of their grossness of mind, and 
the sensuousness of their notions of things. Men 
see but a very small portion of the things that sur- 
round them and press upon them on every side. The 
rending away of the vail of the flesh will doubtless 
open to the soul new worlds, of which we at present 
obtain only the faintest glimpses. 

By some happy chance, when I found myself seated 
in my easy-chair, in dressing-gown and slippers, there 
lay near me a volume well suited for a convalescent’s 
reading—Professor Huntington’s, of Harvard, ‘ Chris- 
tian Believing and Living’’—twenty-five sermons 
delivered mostly in the University Chapel at Cam- 
bridge, as part of the public instruction of the insti- 
tution. Volumes of sermons have not usually been 
esteemed a specially-attractive kind of literature, 
though the booksellers say that for a year or two past 
the demand for them has been much better than 
formerly. It is quite possible that in ordinary cir- 
cumstances I should not have given sufficient atten- 
tion to this book to enable me to form a just estimate 
of it. But it is agreeable for one in such a case to 
have a book at hand that he may take up and lay 
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down at pleasure—feeling while he reads that he 
may stop whenever he pleases—the matter of which 
is so broken up into parcels that he may be almost 
perfectly reckless of order, and the pieces not so long 
as to weary even aninvalid. It was thus that I was 
led on to the reading of these discourses. 

I presume, however, that in other circumstances I 
might have been induced to examine them on account 
of the reputation of their learned author, and es- 
pecially because of the public interest that has been 
elicited by his recent movements. It had been pro- 
claimed abroad that the University preacher at Cam- 
bridge, a recognized Unitarian, occupying one of the 
most conspicuous and influential positions of his sect, 
was preaching in a strain of evangelical earnestness 
that might shame nine-tenths of the orthodox minis- 
ters of the country, and announcing doctrines to 
which the most scrupulously orthodox could find 
nothing to object. His published sermons would, in 
such a case, attract attention quite independent of 
their intrinsic qualities. A marked change of doc- 
trinal position by any one already burdened with a 
public reputation is especially inconvenient; and if 
it further necessitates a change of ecclesiastical rela- 
tions, it becomes peculiarly irksome. To abandon 
the associations of a life-time, and to cast one’s self 
into new scenes and among untried friends is a sacrifice 
to be made only at the clear and stern dictates of the 
conscience. Of the changes of this kind which occur 
from time to time, a large share is probably owing to 
instability of character—to say nothing of less cred- 
itable motives, while many others with changed con- 
victions continue in relations with which they have 
but little sympathy, and in positions that all the 
time belie their opinions. It is a great favor for 
any man that thinks for himself to find his matured 
religious convictions settling and crystallizing in 
harmony with the formularies of faith to which, with 
less matured convictions, he long since gave his as- 
sent. Still changes do, no doubt, sometimes come 
upon the convictions of the most discreet and con- 
scientious, and then it is evidence of true courage 
and independence of mind to follow such convictions, 
even at the sacrifice of present interests. 

Ihave no great love for polemics, though not in- 
different to the great questions disputed between those 
who receive the word of God in its obvious and spir- 
itual meaning, and those who hold the various forms 
of error with which the world abounds. The polem- 





ical method is in many cases especially unhappy, for | 
he is a poor dialectician who can not so fortify his | 
positions with sophisms as to,defy the logic of his | 
opponent. Revealed truth is addressed quite as much 
to our hearts and sensibilities as to our logical facul- 
ties, and the heart when right reetifies the aberra- 
tions of the understanding more frequently than the 
opposite process takes place. A revival of experi- 
mental religion will do more in one month to extir- 
pate heresy from a community than could be effected 
in a year by the ablest logical discussions, and the 
individual whom no logical attacks could move from 
his position of doubt, finds his views taking new 
forms when the truth has possessed his spiritual na- 
ture. These are old opinions with me, but they have 
been revived and brought out anew while reading | 





these sermons, and considering the process through 
which their author’s mind has been led. 

There is some show of reason in the notion some- 
times advanced, that personal piety is the best test 
of orthodoxy. As a general rule, with occasional 
and not very infrequent exceptions, it may be re- 
ceived as correct. Doubtless some men’s practical 
faith is much better than their speculative creeds, 
while others may hold the truth in unrighteousness; 
but wherever true and earnest piety is found acting 
upon a logical understanding, even the speculative 
errors that may have been received will give way be- 
fore it, as the snow before the sunshine. It is said 
that Professor Huntington’s personal piety was mat- 
ter of boasting among Unitarians because it was 
thought to prove that a Unitarian, while holding the 
peculiarities of that system, might become an exam- 
ple of a high order of Christian living. But such 
gratulations were, in this case, a little too early. If 
his case proves any thing respecting that question, it 
is all on the opposite side. It proves indeed that a 
Unitarian may become truly religious in spite of his 
creed; but it also proves that having become so he 
must cease to hold the péculiar doctrines of that 
sect. Such, at least, has been the case with Professor 
Huntington and other eminent Unitarians within a 
few years. But the process through which his mind 
seems to have been led in making its transition is 
quite as remarkable as the change itself. There is 
no evidence that at some time, becoming dissatisfied 
with his denominational creed, he set about reéxam- 
ining the subject, and submitted the conflicting argu- 
ments upon it to a more thorough and rigid ordeal 
than he had before done. Apparently with a marked 
forgetfulness of questions of speculative theology, 
his mind passed over to the confessed religious vir- 
tues recognized by both orthodox Christians and 
Unitarians. The Bible, received at first with a genu- 
ine reverence, soon came to be held sacred by virtue 
of its deep spiritual revealings. Its light upon the 
soul became self-demonstrative, attesting at once its 
divine authority and the truth of its teachings con- 
cerning the kingdom of heaven; and the preacher 
found himself in another theological position. 

It has often been remarked that the great doctrinal 
truths of religion not only imply but even mutually 
necessitate each other. The entrance in of any one 
of the great cardinal and distinctive doctrines of 
Christianity, and its maintenance in its legitimate 
authority, tends directly to bring to its side its kin- 
dred truths, and to reorganize the heart’s creed in 
harmony with that admitted doctrine. The com- 
parative anatomists tell us, such is the harmony in 
that portion of the kingdom of nature that a single 
principal joint of the skeleton indicates the form and 
size of the whole animal frame, so that from that one 
piece as a key the whole may be reproduced. Some- 
thing like this may be predicated of doctrinal creeds 
and opinions. No doubt some men’s systems of be- 
lief are singularly grotesque and the parts inhar- 
monious; but in proportion as their minds be- 
come active and the intellectual processes legitimate, 
will those systems become more and more self-con- 
sistent—and if there are any established convictions 
in such minds their opinions will arrange themselves in 
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harmonious order about these. Probably from early 
life the author of these sermons has cherished in his 
heart’s convictions some of the seed-truths of evan- 
gelical religion, which, because they are vital and 
life-giving, have at length fashioned his whole relig- 
ious faith. Others who were ostensibly of the same 
faith but lacked the same heart-felt attachment to the 
living virtues of the Gospel, have found themselves 
yielding them at the demands of a barren intellectu- 
alism and passing over to a soulless skepticism, or to 
a dreary and desolate atheism. 

In the order of these sermons—which was probably 
without design—there seems to be a kind of doctrinal 
progress—a causeway of faith. Notice some of the 
brief headings of a portion of them taken in order, 
and you may see the outline of a system of practical 
divinity. The “Christian Calling’ is shown to be 
that gracious action of the Spirit and word of God 
by which men are moved to repentance and a holy 
life. The nature and offices of “‘ Faith” are set forth 
much as they are often stated to penitents inquiring 
what they must do to be saved; and the discussion 
of the “‘ Faith-faculty’”’ vindicates the supernatural- 
ness of man’s character, and the divine agency in 
vital religion. In the sermon on the “ Feeling and 
Cry of Sin’’—text, the publican’s prayer—that great 
ground-truth of the Gospel—sin—is clearly and pow- 
erfully developed; while that on the “‘ Economy of 
Renewal” presents the New Testament doctrine of 
regeneration in clear and glowing language. That 
on ‘‘ Peace by Power” teaches the doctrine of Chris- 
tian assurance, and that on the ‘“‘New Name” the 
mystical union of the soul with Christ. The discourse 
on “‘ Christ our Prophet, Priest, and King,” and that 
on the “Cross,”’ bring out into clear view the doc- 
trine of atonement; and that entitled, “‘ Life, Salva- 
tion, and Comfort for Man in the Divine Trinity ”’— 
the longest and the most important one in the vol- 
ume—is a glowing exhibition of the work of the sev- 
eral persons of the Godhead in the salvation and re- 
ligious life of believers. In this discourse, which 
alone of the whole set is slightly controversial, the 
doctrine of the Trinity is declared in terms that 
should satisfy an Athanasius, evincing the thorough- 
ness of the author’s conversion to that belief. To 
this array of evangelical verities, the “‘ Promise and 
Assurance of Sanctification” forms a fitting sequel 
and conclusion. , 

Independent of the interest that one feels in these 
discourses on account of their history and the pecu- 
liar circumstances among which they were produced, 
they are eminently valuable from their intrinsic ex- 
cellences. I have seldom met with a volume of real 
sermons equally replete with the spirit of vital god- 
liness, and surely the ears of the hearers must have 
tingled when they were first uttered among the ven- 
erable, but not specially religious associations of 
Harvard College. They are full of religion, not ap- 
parently as by special design and studied purpose, 
but because the full heart of the preacher suffused 
and permeated his utterances with his own spirit. 
Doctrinal indeed these discourses are, but they are in 
no just sense controversial. Even the Unitarianism 
which the author found so entirely insufficient to the 
requirements of his enlarged experience, is never as- 





sailed nor so alluded to as to afford just cause of 
offense. His Gospel is that of Jesus, of Paul, and 
of the primitive Church anterior to the age of dispu- 
tations—the Gospel of Luther and Calvin, of Wesley 
and Whitefield, shorn of their dogmatic appendages, 
which have occasioned a world of unfruitful contro- 
versies. There is a freshness, naturalness, and health- 
ful vitality about the whole tone and style of these 
sermons as grateful to the spirit as the matter is 
savingly valuable. 

It is matter of fact, so general as to constitute a law 
of induction, that belief in the Trinity is a condition 
of the Church’s vitality and efficiency in the develop- 
ment of personal piety. It is not denied that there 
have been and are devout men and women who, while 
disallowing the dogmatic notion of the Trinity, have 
nevertheless given good evidence of the power of the 
Gospel in their hearts and lives; but these are so few 
comparatively, and found generally with such pecu- 
liar surroundings, that they appear to be evidently 
exceptional cases—proving rather than opposing the 
general rule. At this point I will again transcribe 
the writer’s own words, for they alone can do him 
justice: 

‘But we are not left without insight into reasons 
for this result. The inwrought implication of the 
doctrine in all the great steps of man’s spiritual edu- 
cation and recovery from sin to God, as we have al- 
ready observed it, would alone be reason enough. 
The farther down into the heart of the matter our 
study is carried, the more directly will the strength 
and the satisfaction of the Christian life be found 
indebted to the forces proceeding from this souree. .. 
Under the distributing and ordering effect of this 
central, threefold fact, all the parts of an intelligent, 
evangelical belief fall into place. . . . Theology has 
a more scientific development, worship a more un- 
hesitating confidence, each sacrament a more opulent 
grace. Preaching appeals to a surer authority; it is 
charged with a more authoritative and Biblical unc- 
tion; it contemplates a more specific end; the under- 
tone of a more conservative and apostolic fervor is 
heard in it. Whether the theme is man’s want or 
God’s greatness, the Father’s perfection, the Son’s 
condescension, the Spirit’s influence, there is found 
prepared a great adaptation of thought and word, a 
lively apparatus of instruments, phraseology, im- 
agery, symbolism, all growing out of this threefold 
conception arranged by the Spirit for reaching and 
moving each portion of man’s manifold constitution— 
reason, imagination, sympathy, trust, hope.” 

This extract may serve as a specimen of both the 
manner and the matter of the whole volume, and 
especially of that sermon. 

Perhaps, Mr. Editor, some of your patrons may 
suspect that the fact that your correspondent has 
been somewhat subdued by disease has exercised an 
influence to cause him to more highly appreciate the 
religious fervors of the Harvard preacher. It may 
be so; and I will not be offended at the suspicion. 
But if any one should suspect that my softened heart 


| has dimmed my judgment, I will only ask him to 


examine the book, as I have, and then, if he will, let 
him call in question my estimate of its character and 
value. 
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Ghitor’s 


Our Epitor’s TaBte is left somewhat free to us this 
month. This gives us a little space for gossip with 
our private correspondents. The pigeon-hole devoted 
to “excerpta’’ has grown plethoric and needs deple- 
tion. 


How to Ger tHE Reposirory.—Our readers will 
remember this was the heading of a scrap in a former 
number. If it has brought forth no new subscriber, 
it has at least brought forth a response worthy of 
record: 


“ How to get the Repository.” As my eye glanced over this 
small note, in spite of every effort, I could not restrain the 
big tears which rolled unbidden down my cheek, and dimmed 
my eyes so that it was difficult to end the sentence. In an 
instant the thought darted across my mind, “‘ How came you 
by the book you hold in your hand?” Listen, stranger, and 
I will tell you. In one of your western cities, far from the 
home of his youth, lives a boy that never chews tobacco, 
smokes cigars, drinks grog, nor goes to the theater; but in- 
stead of that carefully lays by his spare change to purchase 
presents for the loved ones at home. To his mother he sends 
the Ladies’ Repository, to father the North-Western Chris- 
tian Advocate, and to the other members of his family books 
too numerous to mention, but well adapted to each case. 
One cold, blustery Sabbath evening, a little, bright-eyed boy 
might have been seen coming from the parlor with his arms 
crammed full of books, saying, “Look here, mother, do n’t 
you think that brother wants me to be a good boy?” “ Why?” 
interrogated the mother. “0!” said he, “I have just been 
looking over these books and I have not found a bad word in 
one of them. And you know brother said that good books 
were like good friends; and if we listened to them they 
would guide us aright.” I do not send this expecting that 
any will ever see it except those to whom it is addressed; but 
sincerely hope that thousands will follow the example above 
referred to, and in so doing cause as many happy homes. 


THE Conscience SmirTeN.—Bearing internal evi- 
dence of genuineness, the following came to us some 
little time since: 


I wish a little counsel from you, and you will oblige a poor, 
miserable man. I have accumulated a handsome property, 
so that I am living in good style, and have educated my fam- 
ily and made them respectable in the eyes of the world, and 
the probability is that I have got property enough to last me 
as long as I live, if prudently used. But, sir, to my great 
astonishment and shame I have to confess tMat there is not a 
cent of this property but what I have accumulated in the 
most defraudent way. I have not had any mercy on man, 
woman, or child. Iam getting old and my race is run. I 
am miserable when I see the fatherless and the widow travel- 
ing our streets in their poverty and rags on my account, and 
see my own family enjoying the luxuries of life which in re- 
ality belong to those poor and fatherless children. I have 
tried several ways to get some peace, but I find none. I at- 
tended Church. The minister’s text was, Christ’s blood 
cleanseth from all sin. In this I expected to find relief, and 
was invited to join the Church. I did so; but I still get no 
relief. The cries of these poor children still sound in my 
ears, night and day. If you can tell me how I can get relief, 
you will do a favor to a miserable man. You can send your 
advice in the Ladies’ Repository, which I can see, and no one 
will know whose question you answer. 


Restitution, my dear sir, is as much a Christian 





duty as repentance or faith. Disburse some of your | 


Tuble. 


ill-gotten gains to relieve the widow and the father- 
less who have been impoverished and made miserable 
by your business. Then you may find peace, though 
no truly-penitent man can ever cease to sorrow over 
the evil of which he has been the cause. 


Tue Piarnt or A ResecteD ContriscToR.—How we 
came to reject a contribution from one who shows so 
much skill in complaining we can not tell. The only 
apology for our /apeus is the presumption that the 
complaint “accepted”? is more eloquent than the 
article “‘rejected.”’ It is said, but we think it a great 
slander, that some women are truly eloquent only 
when badly provoked. Under the circumstances we 
think our poetic contributors, as well as our own dear 
self, will receive kindly the gentle hint and try to 
mend our ways; that is, improve our poetry. But let 
us hear our complaining contributor: 

Mr. Editor,—So my efforts to do something to elevate the 
tone of the poetical department of your monthly are flatly 
rejected! Well, at any rate, you shall hear my complaint. I 
will sing it in your ear. Now listen: 

SORROW 
By one who wrote My Dream for Ladies’ Repository, and was 
rejected, 
A little bird came to the basement, 
When the eve was calm and still, 
And sang, while sitting on the casement, 
Whippoorwill, whippoorwill. 


But, ah! here ’s a new idea—the wood-bird close to the house— 
it will never do—so we have it 


Straying on the bank of rushes, 
Near the old decaying mill; 

Hark! the mellow note that gushes— 
Whippoorwill, whippoorwill. 


Sweet brown bird—its plumage drooping 
O’er the drooping window-sill! 

°T is a most artistic grouping! 
Whippoorwill, whippoorwill. 


Soft and plaintive is the whistle, 
Sweeter far than notes more shrill; 

Singing to the rose and thistle, 
Whippoorwill, whippoorwill. 

There he sits from eve till morning, 
Viewing moonbeams on the rill; 

With his strain the hours adorning: 
Whippoorwill, whippoorwill, 

Shall we whip poor little Willy? 
Sorrowful yet cruel Bill! 

All the answer—“ will-i, will-i,” 
Whippoorwill, whippoorwill. 

Ah! he’s gone! yet from the wild-wood 
The sad strains my senses thrill; 

Whispering like a voice from childhood, 
Whippoorwill, whippoorwill. 


Now, that’s capital. In “ Discontent” we almost get an 
idea of a little bird sitting lonely and longing for something 
else. In “Sorrow” we do get an idea of a bird who must 
have somebody whipped. 


Our good friend takes the matter altogether too 
seriously. “Henceforth,” she says, “I shall not 
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trouble you, and beg pardon for the tax upon your 
time.”” We hope she will soon come into a better 
mood and give up her rash resolve. But we can not 
forbear seizing upon the opportunity to suggest a 
wiser and better course to those in like condition. 
Instead of ‘‘ going into the sulks” over a rejected 
article, rouse up your energies and write a better. 
Such is the course pursued by the great body of our 
contributors. For while we monthly reject more than 
we publish, scarcely a complaint ever reaches us. 


A Note From THE Far West.—It is gratifying to 
know how tenderly the remembrance of the Reposi- 
tory is cherished by multitudes who formed an ac- 
quaintance with it in their childhood’s home. Many 
such have emigrated to the “far west,’’ and now the 
Repository is cherished as one of the hallowed links 
that connect them with their early home. The fol- 
lowing, from Kansas, is a sample of the notes we are 
constantly receiving: 


A long time ago, when a boy, among the hills of the good 
Old Dominion, I fell in love with that favorite of the ladies 
and queen of the monthlies. She has now well-nigh turned 
her teens, [has turned them.—Ep.,] and rejoices in all the 
charming beauty and perfection of full and early woman- 
hood. Since the present year began we—my “ gude” wife 
and I—have missed its ever-welcome visits. All the years of 
its existence it has been a constant friend, and its comings 
greeted with smiles and cordial welcomes. We now propose 
that our intercourse shall no longer be interrupted. Hard 
times may continue and come again, but we must have the 
Repository. We wish it for ourselves, and likewise to intro- 
duce it to our friends in this land of crime, irreligion, and 
apostasy. We need the healthful and redeeming. influences 
of a sanctified literature, exhibiting the power and divinity 
of vital Christianity, spread abroad among us. We some- 
times believe or fancy that the Repository resembles the tree 
of Life, which bears its fruit monthly, and whose leaves are 
for the healing of the nations! 


Response oF A Younc Man.—We are glad to know 
that our series of portraits and biographical sketches 
are not only well received, but are doing good. The 
following is only one of many responses on the sub- 
ject: 


The articles in the July, September, Octobergand February 
numbers, 1859, of the Ladies’ Repository, giving sketches of 
the lives of Drew, Sleeper, Wright, M’Lean. etc.—men of 
prominence, greatness, and goodness, and also of renown in 
the Union and of untold worth in our beloved Church—need 
something more than a passing notice and reading. Their 
lives should be imitated by all the young. To such those 
sketches will be of more worth than all the untold wealth of 
Golconda. Those sketches are invaluable legacies to the 
young men of our Church, 

It is well to write the lives of men who nobly fill the high- 
est places in the nation and also of the Church. In so doing 
you present to the mind of the young man a model by which 
he can fashion, shape, and form his own life and character. 

We have the written life of statesmen, authors, artists, and 
ministers; why not of our Christian business men?—lives of 
successful lawyers, merchants, and bankers, whose first busi- 
ness is to glorify God? We hear the echoing cry of men for 
laborers in the vineyard of God, but why not the call for 
Christian business men? When we see men of immense bu- 
siness capacity recognizing God in all things, it tells power- 
fully in favor of religion. Truly the “harvest is great, but 
the laborers few.” 

Let me as a young man exhort the young to imitate the 
noble example of these God-fearing and God-honoring men! 
What a host might there be brought forward to build up, 
enlarge, and beautify our Zion! 





TueyDeparteD LitTLE One.—One week we received 
and filed for our Children’s Corner the following gem: 


Our little Anna one evening stood beside me, and looking 
up into my face said, thoughtfully, ‘‘ Mamma, I wish you'd 
send my love to Jesus.” “You may send it yourself, my 
darling,” I replied. In an instant she dropped on her knees, 
and with closed eyes and bowed head said softly, “‘Jesus, 
Anna sends her love to you!” Did ever a sweeter offering go 
up from a purer shrine? 


A few weeks later it was followed by this sorrowful 
note from the bereaved mother: 

Since I last wrote “‘ my child,” “‘ our dew-drop,” our beau- 
tifal Anna, has gone back to her home in heaven! If you 
have ever lost a child, an only child, you can imagine what 
we have suffered. I know you are a Christian, and I want to 
tell you how wonderfully God has sustained and comforted us. 
He has come himself to make up our loss with his sweet pres- 
ence. His chastening rod has brought us nearer to God. We 
have opened our house for prayer meetings, our lukewarm 
neighbors are being revived, and penitents asking our prayers. 
My sweet child, in her early death, will perhaps draw more 
hearts to God than many that live to old age. 


Tue Grave or M’Cormicx.—In our sketch of M’- 
Cormick we were led into an error—page 132—in 
stating that he and the late Thomas Mears were the 
only male members left in the radical ruin wrought 
in the society at Salem. Mathias Sharp, still living, 
was a third. His mother was a widow at the time, 
and though beset and distracted by the “‘ reformers” 
she stood firm; and when the standard-bearer of the 
little class deserted his post, her son took up the 
standard and still finds a home in the old Church. 


Dr. Nast’s Commentary.—Very satisfactory prog- 
ress is being made in this highly-important work. 
The following errata in our translation from it were 
overlooked in the proof-reading. The reader will sup- 
ply ‘‘ the”’ in place of ‘‘ and” in line 40, second column, 
page 239; and on page 240, first column, line 38, read 
“D” instead of “d,” and in line 44 read “ praktische.” 
In second column, line 8, read “into” in place of 
‘(and;” and in line 29 read “‘the”’ instead of “and.” 


Tue Lorp’s Prayer ILustRaTeD, which appeared 
in our February issue, is highly approved. Our 
friends, from Maine to Minnesota, are demanding 
that it shall be issued in a form suited for a wall-pic- 
ture. We shall not attempt to answer the letters we 
have received on the subject. But we hope before 
long to see it issued with a handsome border, and on 
a large sheet. 


THE ENSUING GENERAL ConrERENCE.—A single month 
will intervene between the issue of this number and 
the assembling of this august and important body. 
Prayer should be offered for its divine illumination 
and guidance. Do not forget, Christian reader, to 
pray for the General conference. Pray that its delib- 
erations may be directed by the wisdom that is from 
above. Important questions wil! come up for consid- 
eration—questions that will deeply affect not only 
the organic body, but also the spiritual life of the 
Charch. Who can fathom these profound problems, 
follow them out to a rightful solution, without divine 
help? Think you, dear reader, that if the Church— 
the whole Church—shall pray, she will be left un- 
guided, undefended?. Nay, it can not be. Then pray 
for the (feneral conference. 
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